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Rank. 


|? has already been said that Nauruans lay great emphasis upon 

primogeniture and distinguish those who are temonibe (the senior 
members of the senior branch of a clan) from those who are 
ameneyame. Actually there seem to have been three social classes 
in Nauru: the temonibe, the ameneyame, and the ttsto. The distinc- 
tion between the two first is determined by the accident of birth ; 
the ittsto or serf class, however, was composed of men and women 
who had been taken prisoner in war or who, having escaped from the 
enemy, had put themselves under the protection of a temonibe or 
of some powerful man living in a district other than their own. 
Such people were often landless and, unless they married someone 
of higher status, their offspring seem usually to have held the 
same lowly and dependent position. They might acquire 
land and trees, for these were often given in return for services, but 
the stigma of being ttsto was still theirs. According to one informant 
a temonibe or a war-leader had the right of life and death over his 
itstio, and would resent it if they were injured by another. It is said 
too that ztsto could be given away or inherited like other goods, but 
I do not know of any instances of this, and I am inclined to believe 
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that their position was not in fact as unenviable as it may have been 
in theory. To-day, under the administration of the white man, the 
serf-like condition of isto is no longer known, but the descendants of 
these people are still very generally looked down upon. 


Quite distinct from the position of such prisoners or refugees of 
war, and of impoverished folk who had put themselves under the 
charge of a temonibe, was that of the castaways, who from time to 
time reached Nauru from the Gilbert Islands. Sometimes such 
people were killed before they came ashore, but if they reached land 
safely they were usually taken under the protection of the temonibe 
or other important man of that part of the island in which they found 
themselves. From their protector they often received land and 
were indeed frequently adopted into his family. They were some- 
times spoken of as vawen** or pets and were treated as such, but 
never as lowly dependants such as ifésio. A man of importance 
liked to have such people attached to him. The Gilbertese were 
good warriors, and, more important, the cult of the war god Taburig 
was theirs, and it was by the correct worship of Taburig that victory 
in battle could be assured. Furthermore it was the Gilbertese whe 
had knowledge of sorcery—a subject of which the Nauruans were 
ignorant—and through their help in performing death or sickness 
magic therefore, a man could gain power and influence over his 
fellows. So highly were their knowledge and help valued, that not 
infrequently a Gilbertese castaway was given a woman of noble birth 
to wife, and it was common for a ¢emonibe to take a castaway girl 
into his home and rear her as a bride for his son. 


Among the middle class, the ameneyame, some Nauruans 
distinguish between those who are nearly related to the temonibe, 
or who are senior members of important branches of a clan, and those 
who are but juniors and belong only to unimportant branches. The 
former they term ameneyame; the latter only eyame. The 
ameneyame are generally owners of a considerable amount of land, 
and have much influence, and I was told that in olden days they had 
the right to join any gathering of temonibe and take part in their 





_ *4 Rawen is the word used for tame snipe, tame noddies, and other pet birds and 
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discussions. The eyame on the other hand usually own only a small 
amount of land and are considered to be entirely unimportant. 


P. Kayser in his critique of Hambruch’s work?5 denies that there 
is any distinction between eyame and ameneyame, maintaining that 
the latter word means only “‘ the eyame people,” and I was therefore 
very doubtful at first as to whether I had understood my informants 
aright, but since the distinction was made spontaneously by several 
different men and women I have come to the conclusion that it must 
be genuine. Hambruch?® also records the existence of two other 
classes : mo, which he places as second in importance to the temonibe, 
and itstora, which he places lowest in the scale, beneath itsio. As 
P. Kayser?’ points out the word mo (or more correctly como) means 
“good,” and is in this context synonymous with ftemonibe, as 
indicating the best or most senior member of the clan or lineage. 
As regards the ztstora, P. Kayser states that this is no more than 
a word of abuse, used alike for men and dogs who cadge food from 
others. I myself only heard it used once in a sense that might suggest 
that it had a class significance. My informant was telling me of a 
man of low rank who had married a temonibe woman, and said of 
him that he was ugly, lazy and itstora. Hoping to find out in what 
sense this word was being used I asked whether he was z#s7o, and was 
told ‘‘ no, ttsiora.’’ I am not satisfied, however, that this was used to 
denote a social rank lower than zt¢sto ; it seemed rather an expression 
of the deepest contempt for which itsto was not strong enough, for 
to-day I believe that this latter word is often employed in a general 
derogatory sense and not only as a definition of social status.?® 
The woman whose husband was under discussion had previously 
broken off her engagement to a near kinsman of my informant, and 
had very much degraded herself in the eyes of the community by 
marrying a man so far beneath her socially ; it was therefore to 





25 P. Kayser, ‘‘ Die Eingeborenen von Nauru,” Anthropos, Band xii-xiii, 1917- 
1918, pp. 327-8. 

26 Hambruch, Nauru, Halbband I, p. 184. 

27P. Kayser, loc. cit. 

28 One man, speaking to me of rank in Nauru named the temonibe, ameneyame 
and itsto, but then substituted for the last the word eyame, indicating that itsio 
was a somewhat too opprobrious term to use for the lowest rank at the present day. 
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be expected that my informant would use the most degrading term 
he could by which to describe this man. 

As regards marriage between members of the different social 
classes and the status of their children my evidence is by no means 
clear. It seems that although it was correct for a temonibe girl, 
especially an eldest daughter, to marry a ¢emonibe man (in which 
event their offspring would inevitably be temonibe), sometimes she 
did marry beneath her. Indeed the union of a temonibe woman and 
an ameneyame man of wealth and importance was not uncommon 
and their children were I believe usually regarded as temonibe. 
Rarely did a woman of the upper rank wed a poor and uninfluential 
man, and still more rarely a man of the itsto class, though such 
marriages are ;ot unknown. I gathered that the status of the 
children was then often disputed. In the instance which I have 
mentioned above the ¢emonibe woman claims temontbe rank for her 
children, but most of the people with whom I spoke on the matter 
were unwilling to accord this, so contemptible did they consider 
the father. One man said, however, that their position in society 
when they were grown up would depend to some extent upon their 
own personalities. 

It was probably always more common for a man to marry 
beneath him than for a woman to do so, but even in such unions 
the position of the children is not clearly defined and depends to a 
great extent upon the characters of their parents and of themselves. 
It seems that in Nauru there were no special insignia of rank, no 
special privileges or obligations by which members of the different 
social classes were distinguished from each other, and that apart 
from the importance of primogeniture and seniority, wealth and 
personality did more to determine social status than parentage.?® 





29 Hambruch (op. cit. pp. 185, 191-3) gives a clear account of rules regulating the 
social status of children, but { myself could not find that any such rules existed. I 
believe that in his desire to have everything clear cut, Hambruch elaborated them 
from the (insufficient) data in his possession and did not realize how flexible the 
whole system of rank is in Nauru. Certainly he is wrong in his general statement 
that, apart from marriage with a temonibe woman, among “ freemen” (that is 
among ameneyame and eyame) a child always belongs to the rank of its father. 
According to P. Kayser the children of ‘‘ mixed ’’ marriages refer to their parents in 
order to define their own position. Thus if a temonibe man married an ameneyame 
woman, the children are temonibe ex parte patris, and ameneyame ex parte matris. 
(P. Kayser, op. cit. p. 328.) 
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It is true that I was sometimes told that temontbe did have 
special privileges, as for instance that only they could own frigate- 
bird stands and that only they could impose a taboo upon the 
coconuts of a district, but closer investigation showed that such 
things were not regarded as the inalienable rights of all who were 
temonibe : it was either in virtue of his being the senior member of a 
clan that a true ¢temonibe had special powers, or that, through force 
of arms and wealt’ ~©me ¢emonibe (or some men who through prowess 
had been accorded temonibe status) had acquired or appropriated to 
themselves such rights. 


It is difficult to tell now what influence a temontbe had in settling 
disputes within the clan or within the district in which he or she 
lived. It seems to have depended largely upon the personality 
of the individual and the strength of the clan. Thus, Queen, 
temonibe of Eamwit, was influential throughout the island, and it 
is told of Eigamuija, her daughter, that she had the power to stop 
people fighting, because she had so many relatives in every district. 
I could not, however, find any clear evidence that a clan temonibe 
had any recognized judicial function, nor can it be said that the 
temonibe, even when men, were necessarily leaders in war or in big 
economic undertakings. To-day they are still respected, and usually 
own more land than most commoners, but in selecting a district 
Chief the people do not consider the man of highest rank as neces- 
sarily the most desirable candidate. The district Chief is an innova- 
tion of the white man’s government, and is chosen for his abilities 
and suitability for carrying out the administrative work of his office. 
The Nauruans never translate the word ‘ Chief” by the word 
““temontbe’’ ; the two positions are entirely distinct in their minds 
and indeed have no relation to each other.*° 


What the forces were which preserved law and order in Nauru, 
I could not clearly make out, and my failure to do so was, I suspect, 
because they were not organized. As already mentioned, the fear of 


30 When the system of district Chiefs was first introduced some of the people 
chosen for this office were true temontbe, as for instance Eidagabo of Buada who was 
the senior woman of Eamwit and Eirak of Baitsi; others, such as Auweida of Boe 
and Nobob of Menefi had acquired temontbe status through the prowess of their 
forebears. To-day only a small minority of the Chiefs can claim to be true temonsbe. 
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public ridicule was considerable and doubtless did much to ensure 
that people conformed, at least outwardly, to the approved standards 
of behaviour.*4 Quarrels between members of a kinship or homestead 
group over the ownership of land, fishing rights, etc., were usually 
settled by the senior member of the group, and if a person were 
considered to have offended against another, the jeers of his fellows 
were held to be ample punishment. Theft was always considered 
to be a very serious offence and seems to have been rare. Certain 
men in the community were known to be thieves and to go about 
at night on stilts so that they could thrust their hands through the 
roof-thatch and take the goods stored in the rafters. But there 
seems to have been no organized method of punishing such men, 
though I was told that they were kept in check by the fear of sorcery 
on the part of the injured householder, and by the strong public 
condemnation of stealing. Sometimes wrestling and _ other 
competitive sports were employed as a kind of judicial mechanism, 
though this did not always make for justice. Thus, if a man lured 
away the wife of another, the injured husband would, if he felt 
himself to be strong enough, challenge him to a wrestling match, 
and if he defeated him he would recover his wife. Should the husband 
not feel strong enough to overcome his adversary, he could ask one 
of his kinsfolk to engage in the contest for him. If the injured 
husband or his champion were defeated he had no redress. Not 
so very long ago, a man of considerable physical prowess carried off 
the wife of his maternal uncle. She did not wish to leave her husband 
for she was much attached to him, but she was afraid of the younger 
man and did not dare to oppose him. The unfortunate husband 
was not himself strong enough to challenge his nephew, nor was 
there anyone whom he could ask to do so for him, and he was therefore 
unable to do anything to get his wife back. He had to content himself 
by sending lads about the island to sing mourning songs in which he 
bewailed his loss. 

Although it has been said that thieves were afraid of sickness and 
misfortune befalling them as the result of evil spells being laid upon 
them by the person whom they robbed, the fear of death and sickness 


31] was told that the word idiiva signified to do something which was against 
the custom, and that to-day it is used, wrongly, to translate the word “ sin.” 
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magic does not seem to have played any important part in preserving 
law and order, as it has in some parts of the Pacific, probably because 
all such magic was introduced from the Gilbert Islands and is not 
native to Nauru. 


Economic Life. 


Before the coming of the Europeans, Nauruans subsisted 
principally upon the products of the coconut and the pandanus 
and upon fish. A little meat was obtained by catching black noddies, 
but this was regarded rather as a sport than as a serious way of 
obtaining food. 

The soil of Nauru is so infertile that it is scarcely surprising 
that the people never took to gardening, and indeed so isolated were 
they that it is hard to see how they would have obtained the where- 
withal to begin it. Even to-day, when bananas, pumpkins, beans 
and many fruit-bearing trees have been introduced, only relatively 
few Nauruans show sufficient interest, patience and care to become 
effective gardeners. The only cultivation which they practiced 
formerly was the planting of coconuts, mostly in the coastal belt, 
and of pandanus trees in the interior. It would be tedious to 
enumerate here all the different ways in which the pandanus fruit 
and coconut were treated for food** ; suffice it to say that from these 
two plants they procured a greater variety of diet than might be 
expected among a people whose only methods of cooking were the 
earth oven, heated stones dropped into wooden bowls of water, and 
roasting in t’ . embers. After the coconut toddy (ekarvawe) which 
the men collect morning and evening, and without which the people 
could hardly survive, the two most important vegetable foods were 
a kind of pandanus preserve called edoyo, and dried coconut flesh 
called emette, both of which could be stored for a long time. Edoyo 
is made in strips about one-sixth of an inch thick, some two and a 
half feet wide and sometimes as much as nine or twelve feet long ; 
each strip is rolled up and carefully encased in pandanus leaves and 
used to be kept in the house-loft against the time when it was wanted. 





32 A valuable study of the many ways in which the Nauruans use the pandanus 
is to be found in P. Kayser’s article ‘‘ Der Pandanus auf Nauru,” in Anthropos, 
Bd. xxiv, 1934, Pp. 775-791. 
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It has the appearance of a strip of tough leather, and when eaten 
raw tastes like dried figs. Emette is the flesh of dry coconuts after 
they have been stored for upwards of three years by which time it 
has become soft and yellow. Men going out fishing and small boys 
going off to play on the beach, used to take emette with them to eat 
as a mid-day snack. 

The cultivation and care of the pandanus trees was primarily 
the work of the women, though the men helped in the initial clearing 
of the land and in the planting. This was done during the time of 
the westerly winds when the rainfall is most plentiful. There are a 
considerable number of different varieties of pandanus (of which 
each has its own name) some with sweet fruit, some with sour, which 
lend themselves to different treatment, and some which are more 
valuable for their leaves (from which thatch, mats, petticoats and 
other objects are made) than for their fruit. The pandanus flowers 
usually during January and February and the fruit is ready for 
gathering about August or September. Formerly, when the time 
for the pandanus harvest (ineded) had come, the people used to leave 
their homes on the coast and go to dwell in more or less temporary 
bush huts on the pandanus lands in the interior. Sometimes all the 
members of a homestead helped in the gathering of the fruit, but 
the men generally spent most of their days in fishing, and only 
returned inland for the night. Commonly two or three sisters with 
their children worked together, for picking the pandanus fruit and 
turning it into edoyo entails heavy labour and requires the co- 
operation of a number of people throughout the two or three months 
of the harvest. Young girls unite to carry water from the home- 
wells to the temporary settlements, for there is no water to be had 
in the bush-lands ; groups of two or three youths or young men work 
together picking the fruit, and if there is no old oven which can be 
used for the cooking some men will dig a new one and collect from 
nearby coral pinnacles the necessary cooxing stones; the women 
do all the work connected with the actual cooking of the fruit and 
the small children are kept busy collecting fuel. The process whereby 
the juice is extracted from the fruit after the first cooking is primarily 
the work of young men, and if anyone is known to be engaged in a 
big pandanus gathering, they will come from other homesteads and 
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even from other districts to where the work is being done and hold 
a pandanus-squeezing competition, either working individually or in 
groups. This was the only stage in the harvest and making of 
edoyo which was at all festal. My informants impressed upon me 
that the people had to labour much too hard during the harvest 
season to have any leisure for dancing or singing or any other such 
relaxations. When all the pandanus fruit had been gathered and 
turned into preserve, however, there was, in olden times, a great 
harvest festival at which the people danced and sang songs about the 
pandanus. Where this festival was held my informant did not 
know since none had taken place during his lifetime, but it seems 
probable that the dancers and singers went round the island 
performing at each place they came to, for such touring parties seem 
to have been characteristic of old Nauruan life. 

Fishing wks predominantly the work of men; indeed women 
were definitely debarred from taking any part in it. They might 
catch shellfish on the reef, but they were forbidden to have anything 
to do with sea fishing. Even to-day, although public opinion on this 
matter has so far changed that groups of women or of men and 
women tozether are often seen fishing with rod and line from the 
edge of the reef.at low tide, there is still a strong prejudice against 
their going out to fish from canoes, and indeed I never saw a woman 
in a canoe. 

The ways in which fish were (and still are) caught are too 
numerous to be detailed here, but some of the more important may 
be mentioned. Sometimes two men go out together in a canoe and 
work with hook and line, or if they wish to catch shark and barracoota, 
with a noose and floating bait. On their return it is customary for 
them to exchange their catch (irrespective of whether one of them 
has caught more than the other) and if the canoe has been borrowed, 
to give some fish to its owner in recognition of his kindness in making 
the loan. There is no tabu against a man eating fish which he has 
himself caught, but the exchange is an approved way whereby 
the two men express their mutual friendship. Often a man goes 
fishing by himself, with rod and line from the edge of the reef or from 
a canoe, or taking his fish-spear dives for his catch in the deep water 
just beyond the reef. In olden days magic was performed over a 
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boy to make him skilled in the last method of fishing, and to protect 
him while he was in the water against the attacks of sharks and other 
dangerous marine creatures. Once a man had been thus charmed 
the fish which he obtained with his spear were tabu to all women 
save his wife and daughter ; even his mother or sister might not eat 
of them lest he should die. 

To-day there is not much co-operative fishing carried on, but 
formerly one important method of getting fish, now obsolete, was by 
means of a large seine net (7w). This net was loaded onto two 
canoes and so carried for some little distance out to sea. The 
canoes then separated, moving parallel to the shore, and the net was 
payed out between them for the whole of its length. Thereupon 
most of the men jumped into the sea and, taking hold of the net, 
worked their way towards the beach, the canoes moving in the same 
direction at the same pace, until by this means all the fish within 
the enclosed area had been trapped. Unfortunately I could learn 
nothing of the principles upon which the catch from such a communal 
enterprise was divided, nor of the structure of the co-operating group. 
The catching of flying-fish at night, by means of torches and hand- 
nets, was also often a co-operative affair, in that usually a fleet of 
from twelve to fourteen canoes would go out together, but in this 
case each canoe worked as a separate unit and the catch of each was 
divided among the men who were in it. (There were usually three 
of these : one at the prow and one at the stern with hand-nets, and 
one amidships who held the torches.) 

In olden days too, very large fish-traps were built and set in the 
passages (ega) in the reef. There was a distinct fish-trap season 
for each part of the island, which was determined primarily by the 
prevailing wind conditions; thus the people of the southern coast 
set their traps from, approximately, February to April; those of 
the west coast from about May to July; those of the north coast 
from August to October, and those of the east from November to 
January. The ega were privately owned; so also were the fish- 
traps, and it was not everyone who had the right to possess and use 
one. Trap-fishing was hedged about with a number of tabus. On 
the night before the first setting of the traps, the owner had to abstain 
from sexual intercourse, and whenever he used his trap he could not 
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wash in fresh water. All fish caught in these traps had to be eaten 
on the beach and no portion of them might be taken home; this 
meant that no women ever tasted the catch, for the presence of 
women on the beach where the fishing was going on was rigorously 
tabued. The catch from these traps was usually very large, and it 
was customary for every man who was setting one to send invitations 
to his male relatives and friends throughout the island asking them 
to come and eat his fish and to bring with them any friends they 
pleased. In this way, so long as the traps were being used in a 
certain place, probably for several days, practically all the male 
population of the island gathered there and ate daily. It must be 
noted, however, that the invitations were not from one district to 
the men of the other districts, but were from individuals to 
individuals. This trap-fishing was intimately associated with the 
cult of Bagewa, god of marine creatures, and had too a certain 
ethical aspect.*. I was told that in Waboe, the leading man of the 
district used to announce the day on which the fish-traps would first 
be set down, and that ali those who had the right to do so brought 
their traps down to the beach on that day, and brought also offerings 
of food which were presented to Bagewa through the mediation of 
his priest. The latter warned them that they must “ work with 
open hearts ”’ (‘‘ renim eo ewewin burioura ’’) for malice and sin would 
be revealed through the creatures which Bagewa would put into 
their traps. Later, when the traps were pulled up, if one contained 
queer sea-creatures instead of fish these in their different ways 
symbolized secret sins of omission or commission on the part of 
the owner—often niggardliness in his offerings to Bagewa. He was 
mocked by the people and deeply shamed, and his trap was hence- 
forth useless. 


The fish which play the most important part in Nauruan life 
are those called 7b1ja (Chanos chanos) which the people rear in the 
brackish lagoons inland. It is not only that in good seasons a large 
supply of these fish can be procured with relatively little labour, 
but that the people have an emotional attitude towards them which 








33 Since Bagewa himself was introduced to Nauru from the Gilbert Islands, it 
is very possible that this method of fishing also came thence. 
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distinguishes them from the ordinary sea and reef fish. This is still 
noticeable to-day ; although a Nauruan fisherman usually sells the 
major portion of his sea-catch to the Chinese labourers and Europeans, 
it is, I believe unknown, for a man or woman to sell ibija, though, as 
I have reason to know, they are most generous in giving them away 
to their European friends. 

The large inland lagoon of Buada and the two less extensive 
ones in Ijuw have already been mentioned. Those in Ijuw are 
subdivided into two or three smaller ponds by means of boundaries 
built .of, coral boulders; in Buada, where rock is not so easily 
obtained, ridges of piled coconut leaves have been constructed to 
form boundary fences.34 (Plate IVa.) Each of these ponds is 
owned by one or several people (usually members of the same family 
or of the same amenubwien) and in addition there may be a caretaker 
(amen raya) whose duty it is to look after the boundaries, and 
generally to see to the stocking and preserving of the pond, and 
who in return, has certain important rights over the fish.2® During 
the month of March and early April anyone who owns or has an 
interest in an 7b1ja pond gathers together a few friends or goes alone 
to the reef when the tide is out, and, walking about quietly in the 
shallow pocls near the shore, seeks for the tiny 1bija larve. These 
are about a quarter of an inch in length, and look transparent save 
for what appear to be two large eyes. It is by no means easy to see 
them in the water and for this reason the fisherman carries in his 
hand a light wand with which he gently disturbs the surface of the 
water so that the larve may be made to show themselves in moving. 
He also carries a small vessel containing coconut oil which he sprinkles 
over the water when it becomes too much ruffled. As soon as he 
perceives some of the larve he stoops swiftly and scoops them up in 
a flat oval tray (made from the fibrous part of a coconut leaf spathe) 
and thence transfers them with a coconut shell spoon to a coconut 
shell containing water, which for convenience he carries hanging 





34 These are much less satisfactory than the rock boundaries, for they are liable 
to be washed away when the rains are heavy and the lagoon rises ; and moreover, 
in rotting, they form: a deposit which is making the lagoon ever more and more 
shallow. 

36 The complex rules concerning the ownership and use of #bija ponds is discussed 
below, pp. 18, 21. 
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from his mouth. When he has got sufficient larve for the time 
being, or when the rising tide forces him to stop, he goes 
home and transfers his catch to a conch shell which is usually kept 
hanging up in the shade outside the house. The water put into 
such a shell is, I understand, sea-water, but as it evaporates it is 
replenished with fresh-water, with the result that it becomes daily 
less saline. The small fish grow rapidly and after about a fortnight 
or three weeks, when they are perhaps half an inch long, they are 
transferred to one of the small “‘ nursery ’’ ponds. ‘These “ nurseries” 
are pools or small ponds of brackish water which are found in many 
places in the coconut belt and it seems that one or more of them 
“‘ belong ” to every big pond or section of the Buada lagoon. The 
small 1bija are now more or less ignored for some two or three months, 
except that they may be fed on a little grated coconut. At the eud 
of this time they are moved into the large ponds and here they remain 
for a year or eighteen months, when they are deemed ready for 
catching.** If, as is usual, other people help the owner of the pond 
to catch larve, the number which each one contributes is noted, 
and when the time comes to net the adult fish, these people are 
invited to share in the labour of catching and in its proceeds. Other 
people also, who do not own or have no share in an 1b1ja pond, may 
catch the larve and ask the owner of a pond to put them into it for 
them, and if this is done they too will have a right to enjoy some of the 
fish from the first catch. The day for this is determined by the 
owner or caretaker of the pond, and he invites to it all those who 
helped him to collect the larve. The fishing is done by means of a 
drag net, and the fish are divided equally among all those who have 
been invited (not, as might be supposed, in proportion to the number 
of larve that each contributed). Strangers and other uninvited 
persons could also, on this occasion, join in the fishing, but they would 
take only a few fish for themselves. Before the people go home, the 
owner cooks and eats one of the newly caught fish, and after this 
anyone may partake of them. But if anyone other than the owner 
of the pond were to eat this first fish then this presumptuous person 


36 The sbija which I saw were about fifteen inches long, but I was told that often 
they were left to grow almost twice this size, and that in olden days they might be 
left in the ponds for as long as five years. 
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would—according to different informants—go mad, or suffer from a 
serious sickness through a fish-bone sticking in his throat, or at least 
suffer from the laughter of the other people at his expense. (Ibija 
contain a large number of very fine bones and are in this respect 
even more difficult to eat than herring.) Ajiter this first dragging 
of the pond the owner has fulfilled his obligations to those who 
helped him to stock it and may now fish in it as he pleases. 


Generosity with food is a characteristic of the Nauruans as it is 
of most Pacific Island peoples. Formerly, if a man were walking 
along a path, carrying coconuts or fish or other kinds of food, he 
would feel himself obliged to give away perhaps the major part of 
it should he be asked for some. To be reproved in public for mean- 
ness was taken very seriously to heart and from an early age children 
were taught to give. It was recognized, moreover, that if anyone 
‘were waiking along a path and desired a drink or other refreshment 
he was at liberty to help himself without asking leave tc a coconut 
or pandanus fruit and on visiting a house where fish were being cooked 
he could take some and eat it there without invitation. On certain 
occasions, too, the appropriatio:: of food by strangers might be done 
on a large scale. When a fisherman lands from his canoe on the 
beach, anyone has the right to take some of the catch. Acvually 
this privilege does not seem to be exercised when the catch is small, 
but if the catch has been large, as it usually is when the men have 
been out after flying-fish, bonito or yellow-tail, then some of it, 
occasionally even all of it, was commonly appropriated by others. 
To do this is termed in Nauruan pwibwi. The most suitable person 
to pwibwi is a “stranger ’’—that is one who is unrelated to the 
fisherman, and from whom therefore he cannot look for any return, 
but it is recognized that no one should pwibwi the same man twice 
within one week. If the men have the whole of their catch. taken in 
this manner and are therefore unable to give a share of it to those 
who had a claim thereto—as for instance the owner of the canoe 
which they borrowed, and (if they have been after flying-fish) the 
woman who made the torches for them—these latter will show no 
resentment, but will forego their share and treat the matter as a 
joke. 
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It is not only in food that the Nauruans are generous ; they _ 
will not refuse anyone who asks for a gift. In particular if the 
request is made through the child of the owner of the coveted object 
it cannot be withheld, for, so it was explained to me, parents will 
not deny what their children ask of them, whether it is for the 
children themselves or for another. 


Formal gift-exchange does not seem ever to have been as 
important in Nauru as it is in some other parts of the Pacific, out 
there are two customs—itubo and epaba—by which people can take 
some one else’s goods. On the birth of a child, particularly of a 
first child or of a first daughter, if the parents are people of any 
importance, men and women, their friends and relatives as weli as 
“ strangers,” come to the father’s house and loot any property 
which they desire. Even trees and land can be taken on such an 
occasion—the latter by calling out its name—and it is said that in 
olden days, if the father were a ¢emonibe, his ttsto could also be carried 
off. The greater the nuinber of people who come to epaba in this 
way, the greater the compliment to the parents of the new-born 
child ; but at the same time, though pleased with these attentions, 
they take care beforehand to hide their most valuable possessions 
(such as the precious shell-money) so that the visitors cannot epaba 
them.*? The loss of property which a man suffered through this 
custom was not, I was told, very serious since he could at a later 
data epaba those who had honoured him thus ; even then, however, 
it would be a disgrace were he to take back anything which had 
previously been taken from him. It was explained to me that 
epaba signified really to break a tabu and that the custom marked the 
close of the observance of tabus on all important occasions, such as 
birth, first menstruation, the seclusion of boys and the frigate-bird 
contests. As performed after birth the epaba was really a declaration 
of the fact that, since the child was safely born, the tabus associated 
with pregnancy and delivery were no longer necessary ; my informant 


summed it up by saying that it is a public demonstration of the 
return to normal life. 





37] understand that the Administration has now made the custom of epaba 
illegal. 
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The distinction between itubo and epaba is not very clear, and 
I believe that to-day the two words are sometimes used synonymously. 
The difference lies, I think, in this: that ztubo implies that someone 
makes a formal request to the father of the child whose birth is 
being celebrated, and that later the father makes a formal request 
for a return gift. The request is not made directly but through a 
third party. Formerly a number of people would come to the 
father’s house singing : “‘ X— is behind us and he asks you to give 
him such-and-such.”” (Actually the person on whose behalf the 
gift was being asked was never present.) The gift would then be 
made and the visitors would go home. Within a few days the 
father would send a group of his friends to the house of the man from 
whom the erstwhile visitors had come, and they would say: ‘“‘ X— 
sjor ataron.”’ (“‘ X— has stepped into the noose.””) The metaphor 
is from the method used for catching barracoota. The ataron is 
a noose of fine cord; from the stern of the canoe floats a lure which 
attracts the fish; in front of this hangs the noose and in front of 
this again floats the bait. As the fish snaps at the bait the noose is 
manipulated so that it slips over the victim’s head and is drawn 
taut: The man for whom the people came to tubo the father 
is the barracoota ; the gift for which he asked is the bait ; and the 
father has thereby caught him in that he has now the right to demand 
a return gift. This return gift cannot be refused. There is no 
necessary equivalence between the value of the property thus 
exchanged ; it is the exchange of the gifts which is important, and 
however much he treasured them the father would never ask for his 
own goods to be returned to him. For him to fail to ask for any 
return gift would be taken ill by the person who asked for the initial 
one, for it would imply that the father was displeased with him. 
I was told that the itubo custom is a sign of rejoicing, particularly 
on the part of the father in honour of whose child it is being done ; 
it is an expression of his willingness to part with anything in his joy 
that the infant is safely delivered and that all is well with it and with 
its mother. I was further assured that people did not use the 
ttubo custom for the purpose of acquiring some valuable property 





38 Should the mother suffer a miscarriage or she or the infant die, there would 
be no tntubo or epaba. 
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which they coveted and that anyone who did so would be greatly 
shamed. 


Ownership of Land and Goods. 


Early training in the practice of giving generously, and such 
customs as itubo and epaba have as their complement the recognition 
of strongly individual ownership of property. Indeed it may be 
said that it is this very individual ownership which gives significance 
to the customs which have just been described. 

It has already been mentioned that among the Nauruans_the }) 
clan is not a land-owning unit, neither is the hamlet, nor the lineage, / 
but the individual. There are three main types of landed property :‘ 
homestead sites (etay in mek), coconut land (eben in int), and pandanus~ 
land (eben in epoa), but every tract of country, even the waste land 
(mara) in the interior, has its owner and its individual name. Formerly, 
so I was told, low boundary walls of stones separated one block of 
land from the next; in the coconut belt these have all gone, but 
inland they are still visible in many places, though they are usually 
in disrepair. Although people own blocks of land in many different 
parts of the island, every man and woman knows the boundaries of 
his or her properties and of those of the neighbouring land-owners. 
Almost as important as the coconut and pandanus lands (and to-day 
as fruitful a source of litigation) are the 1b1ja ponds, which are also 
owned by individuals though very often by two or three who are 
related. 

I have emphasized that in Nauru there is individual ownership 
of land and not only individual rights of tenure or usufruct ; that 
the owner can dispose of it by gift, sale or bequest to whomsoever 
he chooses. Nevertheless his rights may be to some extent restricted 
by the rights of the “‘ caretaker” of the land. Often, but by no 
means always, one person will claim to be the owner of a block of 
land and another will claim to be the “ caretaker.” The position 
of the latter is not clear, but it seems that he or she has the 
responsibility of looking after the land—cleaning it, keeping the 
boundary walls in repair, and tending the trees—and in return has 
the right to collect and use the fruits from it. The office of “ care- 


taker ’’ appears to be, at least to some extent, hereditary, and it is 
B 
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possible that it derives from olden days when a wealthy man settled 
a poor dependant upon a block of land and gave him the usufruct 
thereof. Similarly the owner of an 7bija pond often has a caretaker 
for it, but, as we have seen, although the latter seems to have more to 
do with the pond and its produce than the owner (according to one 
informant the owner should not even collect fish from it without first 
informing the caretaker) the position of the latter is acknowledged 
in that it is always he and not the caretaker who eats the first fish 
of the season’s catch. Furthermore the owner of a pond may also 
have to share its produce with someone to whom the previous owner 
has granted a life-interest in it. 


In the same way the owner of coconut or pandanus lands may 
not be the master of the trees which grow upon them. It is a 
common feature of land tenure in the Pacific that men may own trees 
on land belonging to another. In Nauru this comes in two ways: 
the present or past owner may have given certain trees away—as 
a return for some gift or favour or as a spontaneous gift to a friend— 
or the trees may be those which he has given another person leave 
to plant on his land, and which the planter has given or bequeathed 
to others. It seems, however, that a landowner will not give any 
person who asks him leave to plant, and that to-day it is rather 
that certain people have, through inheritance, the right to plant a 
limited number of trees on certain blocks of land. Before death a 
man or woman can leave land with the proviso that certain persons 
(usually amenubwien of the heir) shall have the right to plant a 
specified number of trees on it. These people and their heirs then 
own these trees absolutely, and should any of the trees die they have 
the right to plant others to replace them*®; but, except by special 
arrangement with the landowner, they may not plant any more. 
If the planter or inheritor of the trees does not specify to whom they 
are to pass on his or her death, they then become the property of the 
owner of the land. There are certain marks, such as crosses, chevrons, 





89 The trees in the coconut belt are very numerous, and in order to improve their 
quality it has been deemed necessary by the Administration to thin them out. If 
any trees which have been cut down by order of the Administration are the property 
of people who have inherited them in the manner described above, their owners have 
not got the right to replace them by planting others, nor does the owner of the 
land on which they were growing make any compensation for them. 
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etc., which can be cut upon coconut trees to denote who owns them, 
but it seems that not every individual has a distinctive mark. I 
was told that the marks had been handed down from the ancestors 
and were “ shared equally” by their descendants. 

Although the possession of coconut and pandanus trees is 
jealously guarded, and bitter disputes often arise concerning them, 
the owner of such trees would always give his permission if someone 
asked leave to take the fruit from them, unless indeed there were 
special reasons for his not doing so. Nauruan custom also permits 
anyone to procure leaves from the coconut or pandanus trees of 
another, provided that he tell the owner afterwards that he has done 
so. (These leaves may only be taken direct from the trees; to 
take those which have fallen or been cut and_ gathered 
into heaps ready for use would be regarded as theft.) Trees, other 
than coconuts, pandanus and introduced fruit trees, are not regarded 
as belonging to anyone, wherever they may be growing. Even 
‘‘tomano ”’ trees, whose timber is so valuable for house and canoe- 
building, may be cut on land belonging to another person without 
permission and without any compensation being made for them. 

In addition to the 7bija ponds and the three forms of landed 
property mentioned above, different parts of the reef and foreshore 
were owned individually, as were also the passages through the reef 
which were economically important for purposes of trap-fishing, 
and certain pools in groups of coral pinnacles (ieye) which are found 
on some parts of the reef and are valuable as fishing places. 

In pre-European days the most important goods and chattels 
which Nauruans possessed were their tools and “ shell-money.” At 
that time every family had its ebwerenbitoebe, or basket of valuables 
in which were kept the precious pink shell discs (eya), the long, 
ridged, orange coloured shells (tkibur) for which men dived outside 
the reef, the teeth of sharks of many kinds (imwin bawo, imwin 
eimer, imwin mwijeb) and the (?) whales’ teeth (tdagua), all of which 
served both for ornament and as symbols of wealth. A man had 
also his canoe, fishing gear and weapons of war. There were, too 
certain ‘“‘incorporeal’’ possessions, such as songs, legends and 
dances, which were individually owned and which the people valued 
highly. The most important of these possessions were perhaps 
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those which are known as kirive. There is no single word in English 
by which this one can be translated but in general it signifies special 
ornaments—necklaces, anklets, armbands, etc., of which the more 
important component parts are valuable shells, sharks’ teeth and 
frigate-bird feathers—special costumes or types of body decoration, 
and special ornamental designs which are worked in the mats and 
other objects made from plaited pandanus which the people use both 
in their daily and ritual life, all of which have been handed down 
from generation to generation. Some of the ornamental kivire are 
associated with distinctive rituals, and these too are classed as 
kirire. 1 was never able fully to understand the system of kirire 
but it seems clear that their possession was closely bound up with a 
person’s prestige, and that to own a large number of them was 
indicative of high social status. Furthermore, some of them appear 
to have been commemorative of great achievements of the owner’s 
forebears. The more elaborate ornaments were not worn except 
on festal occasions and to-day they are very seldom seen. Even the 
kirire designs on mats are rare now, and many of the women have 
forgotten how to work them. Like other possessions, kivirve were 


given away, particularly on certain ritual occasions, such as birth, 
first menstruation, etc., and I was told that formerly disputes as 
to the ownership of a design or ornament were frequent and bitter. 


Inheritance of Property. 


To understand the principles which regulate the inheritance of 
property, two things must be borne in mind: daughters are very 
highly honoured by their parents, and sisters by their brothers, 
because it is they who will “‘ take the place’ of their parents when 
the latter are dead and will continue the clan; on the other hand 
women may have nothing to do with the sea or with fishing. 

If a widower dies all his goods and chattels, save those which 
have to do with specifically male occupations, go to his daughters, 
the eldest receiving the lion’s share.*® Canoes, fishing tackle and 
weapons go to the sons of whom again the eldest gets the largest 





40 If the dead man had been a polygynist and left behind him daughters by both 
his wives then the eldest daughter of each family would get the major portion of the 
estate ; in this respect the children of each wife are treated as distinct families. 
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portion, while his frigate-birds and all things associated with them 
are held jointly by the sons, the eldest having authority over them. 
As regards his land, it is usual for the homestead land to pass to the 
daughters (though a man may get his sister’s permission to live on 
it), and coconut and pandanus lands, as well as the trees thereon, and 
ibija ponds generally go to all the children and are held by them 
jointly, unless the man is poor in which case they will pass to his 
‘eldest daughter who is then under an obligation to give some of them 
to her brothers and sisters. Property on the beach and reef also 
normally went to the eldest daughter but her control of it was 
confined to the right to impose a tabu if she did not wish people to 
fish from it ; otherwise her brothers were free to use it when they 
would. If a widower should be survived only by sons then the 
property will all go to them, the eldest son enjoying the priority 
which is normally accorded to an eldest daughter. 

It sometimes happened that a man deserted his wife, leaving his 
children with her, and married a second woman by whom he had 
offspring. Then he usually left all his land to the members of his 
second family, but he might make up the quarrel with his first wife, 
and thus have two wives living in different places, in which case the 
land would probably be divided equally between the two families. 

Should a man leave behind him a widow as well as children, 
the distribution of the property is the same, but during his widow’s 
life-time or until she remarries she has authority over it. If she 
dies or takes another husband before her children by the dead man 
are grown-up, his brothers safeguard the children’s interests in their 
father’s property, prevent the widow from appropriating it, and act 
as their trustees and guardians. The property of a man who is 
survived only by his widow goes to her absolutely, and unless he 
has given instructions that she shall have only a life interest in it, 
she can give or bequeathe it to whomsoever she wishes. Thus, if 
she marries again she can even leave it to the children or relatives of 
her second husband. In the event of a man being survived by 
neither widow nor children, such of his property as would have been 
inherited by his daughters goes to his sisters or their daughters ; 
what would have been inherited by his sons goes to his brothers or 
his brothers’ sons. His sister’s sons get none of his property unless 
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he has no sister’s daughters or no brother’s sons, in which case they 
have a claim to what these relatives would have received. But if a 
man dies and he has no near relatives to inherit from him, his property 
passes to someone “ related to his sister,” and this might be his 
sister’s husband or some kinsman of his. It sometimes happens 
that a man survives one or more of his children, who have died 
leaving issue. Then when he dies the grandchildren will inherit the 
share which would have gone to their parents. Thus, if the eldest 
daughter be dead her children will between them share the bulk of 
the estate (which would normally have been hers) and the largest 
proportion of it will go to her eldest daughter. If the eldest daughter 
leaves only sons, these will still receive what would have been their 
mother’s estate, and will not be passed over on account of their sex 
in favour of their mother’s younger sister. 


When a woman marries she retains all her rights to the 
property—lands, ponds, trees, goods and chattels—which she has 
been given or has inherited, and to this and any other property which 


she may acquire, her husband has no claims, unless, as is not 
uncommon, she gives him some of it. A woman may therefore be 
quite independent economically of her husband, and if he dies, or 
if there is a divorce, she still has complete control of her own wealth. 
On her death it is inherited primarily by her daughters, the bulk of 
it by her eldest daughter, though some of it may be held jointly by 
all of them. Even then, however, it is the eldest daughter who has 
most authority. The only exception to this rule seems to be if a 
woman has an illegitimate child as well as children born in wedlock. 
It is generally assumed in Nauru that a woman loves the former 
better than the latter, and that, whether boy or girl, it will get all 
her property at her death to the exclusion of her legitimate offspring. 
This is usually a satisfactory arrangement, for the legitimate children 
will in the course of time inherit from their father, whereas a bastard 
can only look to its mother. I was told, however, that if the husband 
were a “ good man” he would probably give his wife’s illegitimate 
child some property, either during his lifetime or by bequest. Ifa 
woman is survived only by her husband, all her property goes to him 
absolutely, subject to any conditions which she may have laid down. 
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Parents have the right to disinherit their children if the latter 
flout their authority or are unfilial in their conduct. Public opinion 
forbade that an eldest daughter should be wholly deprived of her 
inheritance, but a man could disinherit his sons absolutely and leave 
the property which would have been theirs to his sister’s children 
and some of it he might even bequeathe to people who were not kin 
to him. 

Adoption was probably never common in Nauru, but sometimes 
a person who desired and had no children did adopt one, and some- 
times even a married couple who had a family would adopt. Adopted 
children did not lose touch with their true parents; nevertheless 
they became fully recognized members of the families which had 
taken them, and they seem even to have held a privileged position 
therein. I was told that it was against Nauruan custom for real and 
adoptive siblings to show any jealousy of, or antagonism towards 
each other, and that on the death of the parents the adopted children 
inherited on the same footing as the true children. Furthermore, 
if a man or woman adopted the child of very poor or landless people 
it was usual for the adopting parent to give it some land which it 
would then give to its real parents.44 On the other hand if an 
adopted child had inherited, or was likely to inherit, little from its 
adopting parents, its true parents would, if they were able, bequeathe 
land to it. 

If a parent has left land or a pond jointly to his or her children 
this is also held jointly by their children, even if some of them are 
living in other parts of the island. It may, however, be divided 
up among the descendants of the third generation. Generally the 
eldest sister has the greatest authority over land held thus in common 
between siblings, but I was told that if a person had a joint right to 
some coconut or pandanus land he or she might cut down trees and 
establish a homestead there without having first to obtain the consent 
of the other joint owners. 

Children do not have to await the death of one of their parents 
before receiving land and other goods from them. They may be 
given some trees & while they are still quite young, and often they 


“| There is no reason to suppose that this gift was in any sense compensation 
given to the parents in return for their child ; it was a free optional gift. 
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receive some land when they marry. This is particularly common 
if a daughter marries a man who has little land of his own. Such 
gifts made during the parent’s lifetime do not affect the rights of 
inheritance: if an eldest daughter has been given land by her 
father when he was alive, she still gets the bulk of the estate after 
his death ; and unmarried sons and daughters who have received no 
portion during their parents’ lifetime do not on this account get any 
greater share of the inheritance than they would otherwise have 
done. 


It must not be supposed that the rules concerning the inheritance 
of property which have been outlined above were rigid. In olden 
days, as at the present time, a Nauruan had the right to declare 
before witnesses (usually members of his amenubwien) how he 
wished his property to be distributed after his death. But it would 
be unusual for anyone so far to defy public opinion as to depart 
very greatly in his testamentory dispositions from the customary 
rules of inheritance, and if he or she did do so, it would almost 
certainly lead to disputes between those who had been named as 
heirs and those who considered that they had a rightful claim to 
the property. 

Generally among those Oceanic peoples who have a matrilineal 
clan organization, the inheritance of property, particularly of landed 
property and of heirlooms (such as the Nauruan kzirire), is also 
matrilineal, passing from a man to his sister’s son. The inheritance 
rules of Nauru are therefore especially interesting for the compromise 
which they show between the matrilineal and patrilineal principles. 
Whether at some former time the matrilineal principle was dominant, 
and property was held by the matrilineal clan or lineage, and then 
became gradually modified by a growing emphasis on the paternal 
side of the family, which resulted in the breakdown of the clan as an 
ownership group and the rise of individual ownership, we cannot now 
tell. I believe it to be certain, however, that the compromise which 
now exists between the two principles is not a recent development— 
is not the result of contact with patrilineal Europeans—but was a 
feature of the old Nauruan social organization. 
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Ritual and Zisthetic Life. 


It is more difficult to get reliable and adequate information 
to-day about the ritual life of old Nauru, than about almost any 
other aspect of the native culture. This is partly because the 
old ceremonies have not been performed for many years; partly 
because an iniormant when giving an account of them tends to 
describe the ceremonies as he or she remembers them on certain 
specific occasions and cannot give a general account of the normal 
procedure ; and partly because many of the rites—particularly 
those connected with the social and physical growth of the 
individual—varied greatly on account of the different kirive which 
were owned by the central figure and his or her relatives, and 
I found it almost impossible to disentangle from a purely verbal 
account what rites were essential parts of the ceremony and what 
were mérely kirire. In this report therefore I shall not attempt to 
describe them. For similar reasons I was unable to gain anything 
but a very superficial knowledge of the religion, myths and general 
esoteric lore. One or two of the altar-stones to the war god 
Taburig can still be found—and even he was not a true Nauruan 
god but had come from the Gilbert Islands; some of the hero- 
legends have been preserved and written down, but the more sacred 
myths (as well as some of the stories) and other things of esoteric 
importance, have either been forgotten, or are the jealously-guarded 
property of certain individuals. Some of the old and elderly people 
do still know the old songs and prayer formule, but the contemptuous 
attitude of the young towards these things of the past, has made 
those who know unwilling to display their knowledge before any but 
people of whose sympathetic understanding they are assured. 
Finally, to gain any insight into the spiritual life of a people it is 
essential to have a knowledge of their language. 


Transition Rites. 


To-day the Nauruan transition rites associated with birth, 
puberty, marriage and death have been almost wholly abandoned, 
though certain features which are considered to be not inconsistent 
with Christianity are sometimes retained. 
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When, for the first time a woman knew that she was pregnant 
she told her mother and from the third month onwards she wore a 
special mat, abstained from all heavy work and observed certain 
food tabus in order to safeguard the unborn child and to ensure that 
it should be beautiful. Her husband also observed similar restrictions 
in his work and diet and abstained from cutting his hair; and from 
this time until the infant could walk, all sexual intercourse between 
him and his wife was suspended. Throughout her pregnancy the 
expectant mother was cared for by her own mother and female 
kinsfolk and she received frequent visits from her husband’s mother 
and relatives who brought with them gifts of food and mats. During 
these months she might live at her husband’s homestead or at her 
own, but if possible she was always with her own parents for the 
delivery. This took place outside the dwelling-house, in the open, 
a new mat having been placed on the ground for the occasion. 
Usually the near relatives of the wife and husband were present— 
men, women and children—only the husband himself kept away, 
and he too might come if his wife called out for him. If labour was 
difficult a professional midwife, either a man or a woman, was 
summoned, and boxes and other closed objects inside the houses 
were opened in harmony with the desire that the woman’s womb 
should open.*2 Once the child had safely arrived, the umbilical 
cord was cut with a shell or shark’s-tooth knife and the after-birth, 
which the people feared as possibly maleficent to the mother, was 
burnt. The mother was given some sea-water to drink, “ to clean 
her inside,” and a little was also given to the infant. Then she 
washed herself in the sea, entered the maternity hut‘? and was 
anointed. Here she stayed for some days. Presents of fine mats 
and petticoats, and of a special coconut-shell spoon for the infant 


« In the Gilbert Islands if delivery is slow, the people not only unfasten all bags, 
boxes, etc., but also undo the girdle of their leaf petticoats ; the Nauruans, however, 
do not go to such lengths. 


“3 The informants who told me about the birth-rites gave conflicting evidence ; 
according to one the infant was actually born in a special hut ; according to another 
the birth was in the open but mother and child remained in a special hut for a few 
days afterwards ; from a third I gathered that no special hut was erected, and that 
after the birth the mother and infant stayed in the ordinary dwelling hut. Very 
possibly all three statements were correct; the custom varying according to the 
rank and wealth of the parents. 
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were made by the amenubwien of both the parents, and for the first 
three or four days after the birth many women, not necessarily those 
who were kin, came to feed the baby with very weak edoyo and 
coconut milk. For this they received gifts, sometimes valuable gifts 
of trees and lands. If the mother had no milk another woman took 
the child and might even adopt it permanently. For three or four 
months the mother was still allowed to do no heavy work and for 
upwards of three years she was prohibited from eating deep-sea 
fish caught from a canoe. Her husband resumed his normal life 
after the birth, save that he could not have sexual intercourse 
with his wife. 


The most spectacular customs connected with birth were the 
boxing contests between the male friends and amenubwien of the 
young father and mother ; and the epaba of the parents’ goods by 
friends, relatives and even strangers. The custom of epaba has 
already been described and nothing further need be said about it 
here. The boxing contests take place only if the parents are of 
temonibe or of ameneyame rank. They are not, as might be supposed, 
a match between the mother’s kin and the father’s kin, but wholly 
individual contests, each man fighting whomsoever he chooses or 
happens upon. I was told that the idea at the back of the fight was 
that the men should make each other suffer out of sympathy with 
what the woman had suffered. This formal recognition of the pain 
which women have to endure in labour is found also in the proverb 
ogoda wan an aru (meaning “‘ the place where she has to cast her fish 
line is very far out ’’) which signifies that a woman’s life is one of 
greater hardship and danger than is that of a man. This is also 
associated with the myth that in olden days babies were never born 
naturally but had to be cut from the mother’s womb, until the 
culture hero Deragae came to Nauru and taught the people, among 
other things, how babies could and should be delivered. Because 
of the tradition that once the cost of a new life was always the death 
of its mother, and because even now a woman endangers her life 
when she gives birth, she is released from all tabus (save that on 
sexual union) and is allowed to do what she wishes for two or three 
weeks before her confinement. 
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There is no special naming ceremony, but during the first three 
or four days after the birth men and women who are amenubwiten of 
the parents come, if they wish to do so, and give a name to the 
infant, usually one belonging to an ancestor.44 Sometimes people 
who are not kin to the infant also give it a name, and for them to do 
so is regarded as an honour to the parents. 


The first cutting of the hair, the cutting and loss of the first 
teeth, and other such stages in the baby’s growth are not marked 
by any ritual except for those who are of temonibe status. The next 
important transition rites after those of birth are the ones which 
take place on the occasion of a girl’s first menstruation ; and, for a 
boy when at about the beginning of adolescence he goes into seclusion 
for special training. 

Formerly, when a girl’s breasts first began to develop, her female 
amenubwien started to make mats and to prepare coconut oil in 
expectation of her first menstruation ceremony. Later a hut was 
built for her, a little removed from the dwelling houses, and in this 
the mats were arranged. Here the girl stayed for from ten to 
fourteen days, accompanied by her young female relatives. These 
might leave the hut during the day-time to visit their homes, but 
they always spent the night with the girl. They did not cook for 
her—indeed they were not permitted to touch her food or anything 
belonging to her—but every day they made garlands for her to 
wear. While she was in the hut the girl observed a number of food 
tabus ; older women prepared all her meals, did the work necessary 
about the hut, and in general supervised her conduct. Every day 
she was washed, oiled and censed, and she received visits from her 
kinswomen who brought her new mats and also food. This latter 
was not given to the girl but was redistributed among her visitors : 
that brought by the amenubwien on her father’s side being given to 
the amenubwien on her mother’s side and vice versa. 





‘4 The names of near amenubwien who have died should never be spoken by or 
in the presence of their relatives, and could therefore not be given to an infant. This 
tabu is observed in theory at least for three generations. Furthermore no two people 
should have the same name, since no one likes to speak his or her own name in 
addressing another person or in referring to himself. To-day the name which is 
recorded in the birth certificate and in the census is usually that given by the paternal 
grandfather or his substitute. 
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During her seclusion the girl did not receive any special 
instruction, but the old women who knew about such things recited 
tales to her and taught her songs. On the day when she was to 
leave the hut, she was washed and oiled as usual, adorned with 
necklaces, bracelets and armlets and a special breast ornament and 
dressed in the petticoats of an adult woman. Thus attired she 
went forth with her maids-in-waiting and walked about the village. 
There was no special feast to mark the end of her seclusion, but for a 
week, whenever she left her parents’ homestead, she wore all her 
ornaments. This is a, brief summary of the rites as they were 
performed for a girl of commoner rank. For a temonibe the 
ceremonies were very much more elaborate and were made very 
much more public : on every day of her seclusion the girl was seated 
in a specially constructed chair, and followed by a crowd of people 
singing, she was carried to the homesteads of her relatives from 
whom she received valuable gifts. One interesting feature of the 
first menstruation rites of a temonibe was the special dance between 
two parties of women (the grouping had apparently no relation to 
any kinship or social filiations) and in which men also used sometimes 
to join. Judged by present-day Nauruan standards the dance was 
indecent, but its significance lay in this, that it was in a sense a 
war-dance, reminiscent, so I was told, of the fight between the 
mythological heroes Araimin and Abonoque, the flow of menstrual 
blood being, symbolically, the female equivalent for the shedding 
of blood by men in battle.*® 


I was assured that there were no puberty ceremonies for boys, 
and this agrees with Hambruch’s evidence.** It seems, however, 
that when a man of some importance or wealth had a son of about 
fourteen years old he might arrange for this lad to go into seclusion 
with others of approximately the same age and there receive from 
specialists instruction and training in sports. The specialists were 
always related to one or more of the boys and were of the same 





45 There is not space here to describe the first menstruation rites in any greater 
detail. Hambruch (op. cit. pp. 220-237) gives a very long account of those of a 
temonibe. Unfortunately he does not make it quite clear what are the essential 
features of the rites and what are privately owned kirire rites. 


46 Hambruch, op. cit. p. 239. 
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district as the man at whose instigation the seclusion was being 
organized. A house was built, not necessarily removed from the 
dwelling-houses, and inside this a smaller mat-walled enclosure 
was set up within which the boys remained for a period of three or 
four weeks at a time. They were not subjected to any special 
hardships, save such as were inevitable in such a confinement, and 
in the observance of a number of food tabus. The specialists visited 
the hut daily, and sitting outside the enclosure gave the lads verbal 
instruction in the science of wrestling, boxing and other sports, as 
well as in fighting. One or two old men were in charge of the seclusion 
hut and its inmates, and, as one of their duties, they censored all 
the food which was brought’ for the boys and divided it out among 
them. Within the enclosure differences of rank and wealth were 
ignored and the lads shared alike in all things. This training was 
usually continued for several years, but the seclusion was inter- 
mittent, each period lasting for about a month. In the intervals, 
of about two or three months, the boys practised, under the care 
of their tutors, what they had been taught in theory. There was 
apparently no specified time when the seclusion and training came 
to an end; the specialists signified when they considered that their 
charges were ready. A big feast was then given by the parents of 
the boys and to it were invited people from all over the island ; 
the lads were displayed and valuable gifts of land and “ shell-money ”’ 
were made to the instructors and to the old men who had acted as 
supervisors. A competition was also arranged for wrestling, boxing 
and other matches between the newly-trained youths and those from 
other districts. Not every youth was expected to excel in these 
sports but the two or three who showed greatest promise usually 
continued their training (though they did not return to the seclusion 
hut) and often developed into champion fighters.47 Other youths 
might specialize along other lines—as for instance deep-sea fishing, 
the catching of frigate-birds, or even magic—but it was the notable 





47 There is not space here to give an account of the old method of warfare, which 
was originally introduced from the Gilbert Islands. It consisted primarily of 
Homeric combats between pairs of champions, each attired in cumbersome armour, 
and assisted by two “ squires.” 
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athletes and warriors who were most admired and in whose honour 
songs were composed. 


Formerly, although a man was permitted to marry when he was 
about eighteen years old, it seems that he was not expected to 
settle down and work as the older men did. Instead the young men 
from the different districts used to go in bands about the island, 
led by some champion athlete, challenging others to compete against 
them. Talking with some of the older men and women I gained the 
impression, indeed, that in days gone by something interesting 
and exciting was always going on: athletic contests between young 
men ; dancing and singing displays by bands of young men or young 
women ; snipe-fighting contests; kite flying; the racing of toy 
canoes on the reef at high tide ; string-figure displays, accompanied 
by songs and dances, which lasted for two or three days; story- 
telling competitions ; and, from about July to September, the semi- 
ritual contests in catching frigate-birds. Serious daily work was 
left for the most part to the middle-aged ; the young passed the 
bulk of their time in sport, love-making and fighting.*® 

The way in which marriage was celebrated in Nauru has already 
been described ; we pass now, therefore, to the last of the transition 
rites, those concerned with death. Unfortunately I could learn 
almost nothing about the old Nauruan funerary rites and only little 
of the beliefs about the spirits of the dead (ant). Various methods 
of disposal were practised. The corpses of very much beloved and 
highly honoured dead were kept in the attic of the house and preserved 
by being treated with coconut oil ; others were buried close beside 
the house and some, usually those of little account or those who had 
been killed in battle, were thrown over the edge of the reef into the 
sea. One man tcld me that those who had been killed in battle were 
treated thus because their spirits were believed to be specially 
dangerous ; I was also told of a noted warrior, mortally wounded in 
battle, who asked that his body should be given sea-burial lest his 
enemies should get hold of it and mutilate it. Cave-burial was 
usually considered ignominious and was given to itsio and other 





48 There is not space here to describe these activities. Hambruch gives an 
account of the frigate-bird competitions (of, cit. pp. 281-291) and of the dancing, 
songs and sports (op. cit. pp. 313-343). 
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negligible people, but it is said that there was in Anibari a secret and 
very sacred cave wherein the honoured dead of this district were 
laid to rest. The spirits of the dead were believed to go to a land of 
the dead called Buitani, which resembles Nauru except that it is 
larger, and where the life is as it is on earth. Only those who had 
been guilty of marrying within the clan or with a prohibited relative 
were unable to get there. Such people were crushed between two 
rocks through which the pathway to Buitani led, and were then 
suspended by the heel, upside down (the position of “ greatest 
shame ”’), from an hibiscus tree ; later they entered into dragon flies. 
On the beach at the south end of Anibari Bay is a place where the 
coral cliff is pierced by a narrow passage; this is said to be the 
“‘ representation ’’ of the place on the road to Buitani where 
incestuous spirits were crushed.*® 


There does not seem to have been any general cult of the dead, 
but in so far as the frigate-bird was associated with Buitani, the 
frigate-bird cult may have had some connection with the ani. In 
moments of emergency the help and advice of the dead could be 
invoked through the aid of a medium. There is not space here to 
give an account of the magical and mediumistic practices of old 
Nauru, but it may be mentioned that the mediums seem to have 
worked primarily with the help of spirits (anz). Some of them kept 
in their houses one or two skulls of friends or relatives which acted 
as vehicles for the ani to whose bodies they had belonged in life, and 
it was believed that in their dreams the mediums could visit Buitani. 


Conclusion. 


It has been necessary to write most of this report in the past 
tense because so much of the life of old Nauru has changed. 
Christianity has supplanted the old religious beliefs and practices 
and has so modified the ritual life that little is left of it. From a 
humanitarian point of view it cannot be doubted that the loss of 





4°] was at first under the impression that this was supposed to be the very 
place itself, but Jater I was assured that this was not so, that it was only the earthly 
representation of it. This is perhaps borne out by the fact that none of the Nauruans 
show any respect or fear of the place, and that some years ago a hut was built on 
top of the rock as an observation post for fishermen. 
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A. Part of Buada lagoon during a drought ; in the foreground is the 

dried-up bed of one of the smaller “ ponds”’ (the mud encrusted with 

salt) and the “ fence”’ of piled coconut leaves which separates it from 
the large central “ pond.” 





B. A group of men catching ibija with a drag-net in the big lagoon 
in Anabar. 
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A. A fisherman about to carry his canoe (built in the modern style of 

planks) over the reef to launch it in the sea. In one hand he holds a 

stick around which his deep-sea fishing lines are coiled ; in the bucket 

in the background are lumps of coraline rock to be used as sinkers. 

Fishermen often wear shirts as this one is doing to protect them from 
the sun. 





' 








B. An example of the rapid change from the old religion to Christianity ; 
beneath the bush to the left of the picture are two stones—fifty years ago 
altar stones to the god Taburig ; on the right is the Christian grave of 
Chief Auweida, who as a young man was instructed in the priestly 
rites of Taburig, and ended his life as a deacon in the Protestant church, 
by which time there were scarcely any non-Christians on the island. 
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some of the old customs is an almost unmixed good, but it is greatly 
to be regretted that the changes have made life less full and interesting 
for the majority of the people. The gatherings each evening on the 
beach, when the youths and maidens sang and played games while 
their elders talked, are no more, and nothing has arisen to take their 
place satisfactorily ; the big festivals for which men and women 
worked co-operatively and sociably are no longer held, and among 
many of the people in early and middle life I missed the sense of 
social responsibility, the vitality and the interest in all that is 
happening which were so noticeable among the uncivilized people 
of Manam, and which are I believe characteristic of peoples whose 
own culture is still vigorous. Nauru presents an interesting problem 
in applied anthropology : how to link the imported European culture 
with that which was native to Nauru, and to give to the resultant 
hybrid the vitality which belongs to each in its own environment. 


CAMILLA H. WEDGWooD 





NOTES ON NAURU 


By ERNEST STEPHEN 


Introduction. 


b parsedaanaee during the 1870’s, Ermest Stephen, when only fourteen 

years of age, was accidentally marooned on Nauru and despite 
all his efforts to leave the island and communicate with his father, 
hewas unable to do so for very manyyears. He therefore spent most 
of his life on Nauru and acquired inevitably a considerable knowledge 
of the customs of the Nauruans. Unfortunately he did not write 
down what he learnt of these matters. When, however, Mr. Danvers 
Power visited Nauru in 1900, he met and made friends with Mr. 
Stephen, and later received from him some notes about Nauruan 
customs and beliefs. By the kind permission of Mr. Danvers Power 
these notes are now published here. They have been somewhat 
rearranged, some material of no scientific interest has been omitted, 


and most of the native words have been given their modern spelling, 
but otherwise only minor verbal changes have been made. They 
were probably written in about Igo2 or 1903, but it must 
be remembered that Mr. Stephen’s knowledge of Nauruans went back 
to before the days of the German administration and to before the 
advent of the first missionaries. Mr. Stephen died several years ago. 


C. H. WEpDGwoop 


PLEASANT ISLAND OR NAURU 
The Island. 

This is one of the Line Islands, discovered by Captain Fearn 
in the Hunter, 1798, Lat. 0° 32’ 54” S., Long. 166° 55’ E. It is 
classed with the Marshall Group for political purposes. The Germans 
took possession of it in 1888. The nearest land is Ocean Island 160 
miles away. The island is made up of pinnacles, but on the highland 
the spaces between are filled in with alluvial phosphate. Pinnacles 
adjoining foot-tracks are given special names, such as ‘‘ Back scratch 
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rock,” ‘‘ Head rock,’’ ‘‘ Elbow rock,”’ etc. These serve as a kind of 
milestone, as they generally force themselves on the attention of 
strangers. The island is about 200 feet above sealevel, but round 
the foot of the highland is the coconut belt about 120 yards wide, 
and outside this again is the flat reef, indented with gullies, which 
is covered at every high tide, the tide being about six feet. Outside 
this the island goes below the ocean at a steep angle. There are 
three rings of higher land: one round the inner lagoon, the middle 
and the outer, the latter being just inside the coconut belt. All 
the villages are situated on the coconut belt with the exception of 
the lagoon village. 


The People. 


The inhabitants are divided into twelve tribes or aroen: (I) 
Amed (water snake), (2) Emidemid (grass-hopper), (3) Eméa (my 
eye), (4) Tébai, (5) Eaodru, (6) Eméngum, (7) Eruniback, (8) Ano, 
(9) Emiderra, (10) Eruiti (high water line) six members only, (11) 
Iwui (louse) two members only, (12) Irua (foreigners), made up of 
foreign tribes. 

In xrg00 there were 1476 inhabitants. They are increasing on 
the whole, though Eruiti and Iwui have nearly died out. The tribes 
do not live by themselves, but members of each may live in the same 
village. The foreign tribe is made up of other islanders who have 
drifted here from time to time and their descendants. There are 
no chiefs proper, simply higher-caste families, generally large land- 
holders who have the chief say in transactions. 

The natives like being photographed. One old woman I took 
while making a basket out of a coconut leaf apologized for not being 
dressed in European clothes. The natives are sometimes seen 
marching along when it is wet wearing a biscuit tin as a hat. When 
very hot they make temporary hats out of a leaf of the umbrella 
tree, which has six leaflets on one stalk, by stitching the leaflets 
together with twigs. 

Natives will lie if they think they will gain any advantage 
by doing so, especially in land cases, and they will be backed up by 
other members of the family; otherwise they are fairly truthful. 
Formerly traders encouraged them to steal from trading vessels by 
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promising to buy the proceeds from them. In one case a native 
was observed trying to pull up a ring-bolt that would take several 
horsepower to shift, while another jumped overboard with a small 
grindstone round his neck and was nearly drowned in the process. 


Health and Disease. 


Syphilis was introduced by American whalers from New Bedford. 
Asthma is called bayata. Yaws or frambeesia (egoija) was named 
after a little Ocean Island girl who brought it to the island; but 
she did not spread it about; this was done by a Gilbert Island 
native teacher and his family. Natives catch colds when ships 
arrive; ten died of influenza when Delaporte, the missionary, 
came to Nauru, and on another occasion the Morning Star introduced 
measles. A hospital was built by the chiefs and the sick are looked 
after by the missionary. 


A plant with a yellow flower called kieowk is used to make a 
poultice. 


When Dr. Kriille, who had been sent out by his government 
to study the skin diseases of the natives, arrived on the island 
everyone got sick for his benefit. One man troubled with asthma 
did not want to see the doctor as he feared the doctor would cut him 
open to see what was the matter with him. A man with a bad eye 
said he did not want to have a glass bottle (a glass eye) in his head. 
A man with a cold informed me he would be perfectly well the next 
morning as the doctor had given him medicine. One man was told 
to place a moist strip of canvas round his chest : he wound it round 
his stomach and announced himself quite cured the next day. 


Contact with the Gilbert Islands and with Europeans. 


Ships are called demano, said to be an old disused word meaning 
stone, because the first boat rose out of the water like a rock or coral 
pinnacle ; it is more likely to be from te manu meaning a bird, a 
word common in the Pacific as the sails might be mistaken for the 
wings of a bird, the natives never having seen sails before. The first 
burabur or white man to land met with an unfortunate accident. 
He was brought to the shore in a boat manned by three sailors. 
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As he stepped out of the boat, being hot, he flapped his coat, which 
the natives, hidden behind the coconut trees, thought were wings, 
never having seen a clothed man before. So, mistaking him for a 
bird flapping its wings preparatory to a flight, they said: ‘‘ Let us 
catch it before it escapes’’; and throwing a bird sling-stone they 
strangled the unsuspecting officer. They did not mean any harm 
but it was just the same to the officer as if they did. Later on 
when they came to see what the white man could do, they thought 
he was a spirit, and even now think that some white men have 
communication with the other world. 

The natives first obtained tobacco from whale ships. Not 
knowing what it was, they smelt it, tasted it and then cooked it, 
but finding it was no good to eat, decided that it was to rub on their 
bodies. They planted a stick of it in order to raise more. They 
also planted a rifle for the same reason. 


Sour toddy is said to have been introduced by a Gilbert Islander. 
The natives noticed that he was always jolly -when he descended 
from his coconut tree which he used to climb early in the morning 
in order to have a drink; he kept the sour toddy up the tree for 
safety. Someone climbed the tree and sampled it, thus discovering 
its exhilarating effect. The Germans prohibited the making of sour 
toddy. 


Only two companies trade with the island: the Jalluit 
Gesellschaft of Hamburg which has two traders on the island— 
Rasch and Hansen ; the schooner that calls for trade is the Hercules 
of 160 tons ; and the Pacific Island Company of London and Sydney 
who use the steamer Archer, and have as traders Ohlsen and Halstead. 
This company is usually known in the islands as the “ Archer 
Company.” 

Tobacco is the currency: 26 sticks of Elephant brand to the 
pound weight. Values are reckoned in dollars and marks. No 
firearms are allowed now, but the former prices were : 


Winchester rifle om .+ 30,000 coconuts. 
Sneider rifle .. ig .. 10,000 coconuts. 
Enfield rifle .. - -. 4,000 coconuts. 


A bottle of square gin cost 500 coconuts. 
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Villagers look on their trader as their own special property 
and he has much influence among them. The traders are a pretty 
bad lot, and are mostly wanted by the police of Sydney. They 
generally come on board an island boat and want to work their 
passage out. Hansen is a Swede, formerly a wharf lumper in Sydney. 
He used to boast that he had broken all the commandments and he 
cleared out in a hurry after having robbed and assaulted a captain 
whom he left thinking he was dead—though he afterwards recovered, 
however. Hansen made up for this by murdering a native and 
committing rape on his own half-caste daughter. Ohlson had a 
native wife and later married the widow of another trader so that 
she should not be left destitute. The traders have two or three 
native wives who keep the keys and have full control of the stores. 
Traders get drunk when the trading vessels come in as it is the only 
chance they have of doing so. They sign for the goods received 
before checking them up, and when the ship has left and they are 
sober, they find the goods all wrong. They are given some brandy 
on leaving to make the farewell less trying. 

The Nauruans do not interfere if a white man has a row with a 
native. They must think us white people a queer lot ; climbing over 
some rough coral pinnacles, I placed a bag I had with me for a native 
to tread on, as I thought he might cut his feet. He carefully stepped 
on one side, on some still sharper rocks, evidently thinking that I 
was daring him to stand on my property. 

The natives have no idea of music. The only instruments they 
ever had were a drum made out of a hollow pandanus log: covered 
over at the end on which they played with the skin of a shark’s 
stomach, which they beat by using their fingers as drum-sticks for 
a tattoo at their dances; and a toy trumpet made out of the leaf- 
stem of the pandanus tree. On one occasion a band from a German 
man-of-war played on shore to amuse the natives, but the latter were 
frightened and thought that it was some kind of punishment, and so 
they made off into the bush saying: “‘ What is the matter with the 
white man now? Why does he make that noise? What have we 
done wrong?’”’ They objected to the reed instrument as it squealed 
just like a pig when being killed; the kettle-drum made too much 
noise, but they were pleased with the big drum and one old man 
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wanted to look inside to see what made the noise. A missionary 
tried to make them sing the scale: “do, re, me, fa, soh, la, te, do,” 
- which they did all on one note. He told them to practise singing 
up and down, so one man was heard in the morning singing “‘do, re, 
me, fa, soh, la, te, do,” still all on the same note as he climbed up 
and down a toddy tree. Natives do not sing but chant a kind of 
gibberish. 


Castaways. 


In 1888, just before the Germans annexed the island, a !arge 
sailing canoe was seen four miles off Nauru. Two small canoes, 
each holding four well-armed men, put off from the shore to 
investigate. They found that the strange craft had drifted from the 
Gilbert or Kingsmill Group, when passing from one island to another ; 
a calm coming on, and having no paddles, they had been carried 
away by the current. The occupants were three men, two women 
and a child who were exhausted, being without food or water: they 
had no idea where they were, and their canoe was rapidly drifting 
away. The Nauruans could not tow the big canoe against the strong 
current even if they had a tow rope, so they took the castaways on 
board the two smaller canoes. One of the latter began to make 
water and so they had to lighten it for self-preservation; the 
Nauruans ordered the strangers to jump overboard, but offered to 
take the little child, which the miother refused to part with. When 
the strangers were thrown overboard they caught hold of the sides 
of the canoe, but those in the canoe chopped their fingers and wrists 
off to make them let go. The other canoe was getting on all right, 
but those who had lost their passengers, being jealous that the others 
should retain theirs (for castaways were taken as slaves by those who 
captured them), obliged the second canoe to throw their passengers 
overboard. Even thus lightened it took them some hcurs to reach 
the shore in an exhausted condition, as they had to pull against 
such a strong current. When the Germans took charge and heard 
of this episode, the two ring-leaders were sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment which was reduced to one year. 

The same day that the Kingsmill canoe was visited, another 
sail was seen, also about four miles away. She proved to be the 
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schooner Eben trading for Messrs. Crawford and Co., of San Francisco 
the master of v hich was a German named Becker. The vessel was 
bound for Nauru, which she never reached on account of the persistent 
calm. No vessel having visited the island for nine months, the 
traders were out of trade and provisions. Old Bill Harris, a trader, 
started after in his whale boat, with Van Vehn and about twenty 
natives ; another whale boat with two traders, and a canoe with 
Wm. Fehr and four natives also went out to the schooner. The 
traders left the schooner about 3 p.m., she drifting further and further 
away all the time. The traders could not get any water from the 
ship as there was very little water on board. Fehr got into Harris's 
boat, and Harris also gave a lift to four native women of the Marshall 
Islands (returned labour), who were anxious to get on shore. The 
crew could not manage the extra weight of the women and their 
boxes against the strong westerly current that sets in in time of 
drought, so they drifted away. Some time after the survivors, the 
four women and a few native men, arrived at New Ireland in a weak 
condition, and with the exception of one woman, who is still on the 
island and is demented owing to her sufferings, they were all killed 
by the inhabitants of the island. The other two boats reached 
Nauru, their crews much exhausted after fifteen hours’ hard pulling. 


Language. 

The Nauruans speak a language of their own though they 
understand Gilbert Island language, several Gilbert Islanders having 
drifted to Nauru from time to time. They have no curse words So 
have to use English when they wish to swear. They have no word 
for “‘ thank you” and no word of greeting such as “‘ good-bye”’ or 
“ good-day,” except the German “ guten tag” and “ adieu.” 
Their nearest equivalent if they want to say anything is ‘ Where 
are you going?” or “ What have you been doing?” “ Aiki” 
means “ don’t know,” and “‘ Mem”’ (your eyes) means “ look out.” 
Some of the younger natives communicate with each other at great 
distances by whistling words. They also speak by making grimaces, 
especially when they do not want to utter words or make a sound 
that might attract the attention of others. 
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Marriage, Birth, Puberty, Death, etc. 


The most vital sin a native can commit is to marry into his own 
tribe (i.e. clan). Children belong to the tribe of their mother, 
therefore parents like to have daughters so as to keep up the prestige 
of their tribe. Children of sisters are looked on as brothers and 
sisters, and since they belong to the same tribe may not marry ; 
but children of a brother and a sister are considered to be cousins, 
and not as belonging to the same tribe, and so may marry. Children 
are often betrothed when mere infants. Girls marry at from 12 to 
14 years of age, and boys from 15 to 16. There is no love between 
parents. A man may have two or more wives, and if he cannot get 
on well with a wife, he may separate and marry another. The mother 
looks after the children, but the father has a right over them, and 
they visit him. When young people are married for the first time 
a feast is given at the wedding ceremony, but this is not done for 
subsequent wives. An unmarried brother generally takes over the 
widow of a dead brother, otherwise the man’s relations look after 
her. Loose women seldom obtain husbands. Fat is a sign of beauty. 
It is a woman’s duty to oil herself and her family. 


When a headman’s wife is pregnant for the first time, a special 
small house is built for her into which she retires as soon as it is 
obvious that she is with child. From 400 to 500 small coconuts are 
arranged in rows round the roof as a sign that it and everything on 
the land belonging to it is tabooed, no matter how large or small the 
area may be. The idea is that any noise such as the falling of a 
coconut will hurt the firstborn : even a fishing line, or any implement 
on the tabooed land must not be used for fear that the noise in using 
it might affect the mother and child. The taboo is kept on until the 
child is born, after which it is taken off for two or three days to enable 
people to arrange things and to remove any articles that are required. 
The taboo is then put on again until the child can walk. A mother 
and her female relations will not eat anything that her firstborn 
child has touched, such as a fish he has caught or any food lying about 
that he may have handled ; to do so is a disgrace as it is supposed 
to weaken the child. This applies to the firstborn, whether boy or 
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girl, and if the firstborn is a girl also to the first boy born in the 
family. It is not applied to subsequent children.? 


Old women give a child one or more names as soon as it is born 
for fear lest it should die before it is named. This is its baby or 
pet name, which gives place as the child gets older either to a name 
of its own choice, or often, in the case of a boy, to one given him by 
his future wife, frequently after someone who excelled in something 
at which he is good. Tekoroa changed his name from Tikebaka 
on his return from prison for murdering some castaways. 


Natives are very fond of young children. They never frighten 
or ridicule them. If they are afraid of the sea the children are not 
forced to enter it, but they are allowed to wait until they wish to 
learn to swim, at between five and seven years of age. Children 
are often adopted and are very well treated by their adopted parents. 
Some parents rear from nine to eleven children, but the usual family 
consists of three. Young children often die for want of proper 
knowledge on the part of the mothers as to how to rear them. Ifa 
mother has no younger child, she will continue to suckle her child 
for two years, saying she will not have the child long, so let it have 
what it wants while she has it to give. Babies are given the milk 
of the coconut two or three days after they are born ; at two months 
they are given a little toddy with a third or two-thirds of water 
added; at a year old they are given fish. Their chief food is 
pandanus cake (edoyo) mixed with the scraped flesh of young 
coconuts ; if fed wholly upon coconut the children become costive. 
Children are washed and brushed morning and evening and are oiled 
with coconut oil before retiring for the night. The washing is done 
by pouring water over them, or if fresh water is scarce, the mother 
fills her mouth with it and squirts it over the child. The children are 
dusted with brushes made of the fruit of the pandanus tree after 
the juice has been pressed out and the remaining fibrous portion 
dried. As soon as children rise in the morning they are sent down 
to the sea to wash their teeth in the salt water. If the teeth are 





1] was told that this tabu on things handled by the first-born did not necessarily 
apply to all such children, but only if their parents had made them e/ap’ ; this would 
be done by all parents of any high or moderately high social standing, but was not 
usually done by poor and unimportant people.—C.H.W. 
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inclined to grow crooked, an old woman gradually works them into 
position with finger and thumb every night. First teeth are never 
jerked out, but are gradually loosened with finger and thumb without 
hurting the child, until the child can work the loosened teeth out 
with its tongue.* Children are not punished, but are scolded if 
they do anything wrong, and if the mother loses her temper she bites 
the sole of the child’s foot. The natives do not rub noses, but place 
noses and mouths together. With children they draw in their 
breath. Parents do not kiss their children after they show signs of 
reaching maturity. Children develop very quickly and look older 
than they really are. They begin to drift apart from their parents 
at about five years of age. At first a child calls its mother mama, 
but later on it addresses its parents by their names. Old women 
often teach children to make use of obscene expressions, which is 
supposed to be clever, but in spite of this the natives are fairly 
moral. 

The first time a headman’s daughter has her courses, she goes 
down on the beach, followed by her girl friends who take off their 
clothes and dance naked. The men and children retire inland while 
this is taking place. (This is the only indecent dance the natives 
have, but it has been put a stop to now.) Women when they are 
having their courses are not allowed to eat fish caught by men in 
canoes ; it is supposed that if they did so it would spoil the fishing ; 
so the women have to catch their own fish on the reef. When in 
this condition they wrap a mat round their bodies. 

Old people are neglected and are only allowed to live on 
sufferance. Natives give directions before they die as to the disposal 
of their bodies after death. Some object to being buried at sea for 
fear of being eaten up by sharks; others prefer to be buried at sea 
having a dread of earth being thrown upon them. Chiefs or those 
much thought of are buried five feet under their own hut and are 
slept-on by the rest of the household. In about a year, when it is 


*1 was told that for a person to be considered good looking according to the 
Nauruan standard, it was essential that he or she should have well-developed legs 
with sturdy calves, and white, sound teeth without any gaps between them. They 
clean them with the very fine sand found on the reef. It is said that the people of 
Buada, the inland village, have not got good teeth because they have not got sea- 
water and fine sea sand with which to clean them.—C.H.W. 
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thought the flesh has rotted, the body is dug up, and if no one wants 
to keep the skull, the two front upper and lower teeth are pulled out 
and given in pairs as heirlooms (generally worn on a necklace) 
after which the body is re-buried in the same place as before. People 
are always buried on their own land. Headmen used to be 
mummified by being rubbed over with coconut oil and then smoked 
with burning grated copra ; this takes about two months to complete. 
The mummies are then stowed away in the loft of the hut. Castaways 
used to be laid in a cave, where decayed bones and clam-shell adzes 
are to be seen. 


A new star appearing about the time of a death is locked on 
as the spirit of that person. The late comet was supposed to be the 
spirit of a woman who died a few days before. 


Religion and Myths. 

Chie and Rimand [Itsijo and Araimin] were the mother and 
father of the whole world. They were created out of two stones 
and have since been reconverted back into stone, now almost covered 
with sand on the beach. Other rocks on the island represent other 
people. Nauru is supposed to be the hub of the world. Formerly 
the sky was close to the earth, but God commanded a loop 
caterpillar—Liegi, a demi-god—to raise it. The caterpillar crawled 
between them and humped its back raising the sky to its present 
elevation. The first Nauruan to leave his island and visit Sydney, 
returned and said Australia was much smaller than Nauru, for one 
could stand at South Head and see the ocean close to you on both 
sides. They think all white people live on the same island, but that 
different nationalities live in different villages, and they are surprised 
that we do not all know each other. 

Spirit worship, sometimes erroneously called ‘ devil worship,” 
was introduced by the Gilbert Islanders. A family altar consists of 
a slab of coral rock and on this are made offerings of tobacco, coconuts, 
etc., to spirits of the dead in order to obtain something wanted, 
such as rain, fine weather, a good catch of fish, etc. If a child is 
sick, it is thought that a spirit has taken a fancy to it. The mother 
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goes about crooning over it: ‘‘ Don’t take my child ; leave it to me 
a little longer,” etc. If one native has a down on another he calls 
on a spirit to make his enemy sick ; it being reported to that person 
that an incantation has been made against him, he gets sick and often 
dies of fright. Witches communicate with spirits in dreams, the 
spirits whistling to them. They generally start being witches by 
being ill or in sorrow, when they become hysterical. When they 
become well again, they still believe in their hallucinations, though 
some keep it up so as to make profit out of the native credulity. 
Natives go to one of these witches to avert sickness, for which she 
demands payment to nullify the spirit’s anger. If the patient gets 
well: good. If not, the payment is said to have been insufficient. 

Natives believe that when their noses run their brains are 
coming out. They also believe that they think with their stomachs ; 
a man who forgets is said to have lost his stomach. 


The reason why the tamano nut and the shark taste so nasty 
is because while God was making them he got angry and made water 
on them. The reason why a coconut has two eyes and a mouth is 
because it first grew out of a human skull. The name of the man was 
Agorp-nung [Agowénijeng}. The natives speak of giants inhabiting 
this land in former days, and judging from some skeletons, the 
people must have been very big. 


Houses, Clothing, Crafts, etc. 


Their houses are oblong in shape and are tied together with 
sinnet. The roof comes down very low, about four feet off the 
ground, for the sake of shade. There are no sides; so people can 
crawl in. Occasionally sides are made of the mid-rib of coconut 
fronds tied together. The floor is lined with mats. Sometimes 
they have a curtain of plaited coconut leaves as a breakwind. Old 
people have fires at night to keep themseives warm. Things are 
stored in a loft under the roof. The houses are roofed with plaited 
pandanus leaves tied to rafters, a hole for the sinnet to pass through 
being made with a sharpened stick called de-wer-e-ra. The houses 
are built on the ground. 
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The hairs on the face and under the arms are pulled out with a 
spine of the pencil sea-urchin, ground down to a chisel edge. The 
men wear beards and moustaches ; a woman often wears her hair in 
a cone at the back of the head. Fat isasign of beauty. A leaf kilt 
is made out of a young coconut leaf—the old leaves are too brittle. 
One end of the leaflets is chewed or beaten out and then plaited on 
to two strings; it is then rubbed over by hand with coconut oil 
or the oil from a scraped old coconut. The women split up their 
leaves finer than the men. The lava-lava (a loin cloth made of trade 
cloth) is also worn ; the natives wear a difterent lava-lava at night 
to that worn during the day. 


Women make sinnet or coir twine from the husks of young 
coconuts. New husks are placed in water for about a month, then’ 
taken out and beaten with a wooden mallet; it is then rinsed in 
water to clean it, salt water if anything being better than fresh, and 
dried in the sun; the woman then picks out the best fibres and 
judges by the feel when she has enough for one strand. She takes 
two bunches of fibres and placing them separately on the outside 
of her naked thigh as she crouches on the ground, rubs them in the 


same direction with the palm of her hand. A native string being 
made of two strands only, the two bunches are now placed together 
and rubbed in the opposite direction. Women are said to make 
better sinnet than men as their thighs are softer. 


A sort of Archimedian drill with a point of coral rock is used 
for drilling holes in shell ornaments, etc. Canoes are sewn together 
with sinnet which swells with the water. An ornament is made out 
of the ground-down top of a univalve shell through which a string 
is threaded to place round the neck. 


Formerly large holes were dug at the foot of the highland to 
obtain old clam shells which were partly fossilized and harder than 
fresh shells. These holes would be about 20 feet deep and 60 feet 
wide and up to go feet long. They now have old coconut trees 
growing out of them. The old clam shells were used for making 
adzes. Shallow holes are dug to get a soft odlitic phosphate rock, 
which the natives shape into sinkers for fishing. These sinkers are 
held in a large-mesh net. 
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A native oven consists of a hole dug in the ground, basin shaped, 
about two or three feet in diameter, and one foot deep in the centre. 
A fire of sticks and coconut husks about two feet high is built up in 
this, and on the top are put pieces of coral rock about the size of 
road metal, which have been chipped to make them of the right 
dimensions. When the fire has burnt out and the stones have sunk 
down, the food to be cooked is placed on the hot stones. Some 
foods come only to the surface of the ground; more bulky foods, 
such as pandanus, may come two feet above the surface. If the 
people wish to roast, green leaves are placed on the top of the food 
and mats above them to keep the steam in, the whole being kept in 
place by larger stones or bits of wood. If it is desired to steam the 
food, pour a little water on it before covering with the mats. Pork 
takes about one and a half hours to cook in this way. The heat 
is kept in at the sides of the oven by broad leaves placed in horizontal 
layers before the old mats are put in position. Old mats being more 
pliable fit round the oven better than new. When cooking shell-fish, 
place the opening of the shell towards the ground so that the dirt 
shall not fail in, then place leaves on the top. They take about ten 
minutes to cook. The cooked mollusca, when univalves, are taken 
out of their shells with the midrib of a coconut pinnule. When 
pounding up food in a wooden trough, a wooden pestle is used, 
but for rubbing a coral pestle, which is rougher, is employed. 


To heat water, it is poured into a wooden vessel, and heated 
stones are dropped into it. 


Fire is made by rubbing two pieces of saltwater-bush wood 
together. First a piece about four feet long is adzed flat on the top ; 
the fire-maker sits on one end of this to keep it steady, and sometimes 
another man sits on the other end. He then takes a small piece of 
the same kind of wood, cut flat and brought to a point at one end ; 
he folds his hands over the top and rubs it up and down, at first 
slowly and then faster to the chanting of an incantation. Presently 
the dust formed by the rubbing begins to smoulder; a spark is 
formed which is blown on until it is red-hot. This takes about half 
a minute. The rate at which the incantation is chanted is adjusted 
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so that it ends as soon as the fire is kindled. The incantation runs 
as follows : 

Butireya,? Butireya! Butigurago, Butigurago! Banat, Banat! 
tea tasrul (it will flair up) nkapua pue, tira pue, tona pue, tera pue, 
te kainit o! (the fire-stick). Wo vaeta niyan iguin ebea nawe (you 
will come from my finger nails) es o!/ (fire oh!). Wo anani nawe 
(Where will you come from ?) e o/ eo! (fire oh! fire oh!). Wo 
meta niyan iquin nana nawe (You will come from my toe-nails) e7 o / 
et o! (fire oh! fire oh!). Eteniten n nuwa, wo nawauk (You will go) 
ares aran nin nawa, wo nawauk (we three are by ourselves, you will 
go) ba ret aran onok ino bwiin (for we are going to the home of) 
nummiesamu ma naminarna (gods of fire), oret aran puduyuk ino 
tyoung (and we will go below, far below). Butireya, Butireya! 
Butigurago, Butigurago! Ba rei ekarago Banat. 

Fresh water was obtained from wells. The natives sometimes 
sank wells in the holes which had been made formerly by digging for 
old clam shells, but they did not keep the wells clean, and sometimes 
an enemy of a well-owner came in the night and filled it up. Fresh 
water is also got from the stem of a coconut when rain is falling, 
by tying a coconut leaf to the stem with the pinnules spread out to 
guide the water into coconut shells. A dead pandanus tree is stuck 
in the ground near a house on which to hang coconut-shell water 
holders, seven to nine shells being in a bunch, each with a length of 
sinnet string passed through a hole in it. The shells are those of 
full grown nuts, the flesh of which has been scraped out of a small 
hole with a piece of stick. 


Economic Life. 


Land is left to the eldest son or daughter, and the eldest child 
if a son generally has most power. The trees on the land are divided 
among the children and when the trees are too old or are dead, their 
owners have a right to replace them. The owners of the 'trees have 





* Stephen in his transcription of native words sometimes uses the symbol ¢ 
for the sound which phoneticians denote by it, sometimes for the sound which is 
written phonetically at. My ignorance of the Nauruan language prevents me from 
being able to determine which sounds are intended here, or indeed to check the 
spelling of many of the words in this incantation, it is, therefore, given wholly 
in Stephen’s spelling —C.H.W. 
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to pay rent to the owner of the land. One man may have trees 
growing in various parts of the island on land belonging to different 
people. A mark is often cut on a tree to show its ownership. Some- 
times land is bartered for other goods. Most of the disputes among 
the natives are over land. Sometimes the natives fence off their 
fields with walls of phosphate rock. The native paths are very 
crooked, as they prefer to go round a fallen tree rather than remove 
it out of their way, which would be of benefit to them and others. » 

The tamano is the tree out of which the natives make their 
canoes. The ripe kernel of the nut when threaded on the mid-rib 
of a coconut pinnule is used as a candle. The kernels of ripe nuts 
are also crushed and cooked in coconut leaf baskets ; they are then 
pressed like copra for the oil. This tamano oil is used to rub on for 
skin diseases. Natural bends in the tamano tree branches are used 
for fish-hooks after being hardened in the fire. 

Sticks of saltwater-bush are used for fencing. The pith when 
cooked is used for food. The juice from the white berries is used for 
sore eyes. The dry sticks are used for making fire. 

The coconut is the most useful tree on the island: it provides 
food, drink, clothing, building material and oil which is rubbed on 
the skin to make it pliable, to keep the people warm at night and to 
drive off mosquitoes. The husk, out of which coir ropes are made, 
does not rot in sea water and so makes good hawsers. The flesh of 
the young coconut is placed on the head to cool it when one has a 
headache, and it is also used for bruises. Torches are made out of 
the dead leaves; the spathes are used for tinder, for making 
sieves for catching fry on the reef and for catching fresh water off 
tree stems; the shells are used for holding water and toddy; the 
leaves (and trunks) are used for building, for basket making and the 
making of leaf puzzles. From the green husks spoons are made for 
scraping out the flesh of young nuts; the mid-rib of the leaf serves 
as a shoulder pole; the flesh of the old nuts is useful for making 
copra and oil; and the charcoal formed from the burnt nut is used 
for painting the face and body for dances [and war]. 

There are trees with yellow nuts and leaves, and trees with 
green nuts and leaves, and an intermediate variety. One cannot 
tell by the colour if a nut is ripe. Natives not only have different 
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names for different varieties of coconut trees, but also for the nuts 
in different stages of growth, e.g. those not yet fit for food, green 
nuts good to drink, and the old nuts which are used for copra. 

Coconut oil is made by scraping the flesh of an old nut with a 
serrated piece of hoop-iron set on an angular piece of wood, on the 
other end of which the operator sits to keep it steady. (Before 
iron was introduced a piece of clam shell was employed as a scraper.) 
The scrapings are dried, then kneaded by hand with a little sea water 
to soften them; the mixture is then wrapped round with coconut 
spathe into a cylindrical parcel and pressed, beginning at one end. 
A native press consists of a lever, one end of which is fitted into a 
notch cut in the stem of a tree. Three or four feet away from the 
tree is a log resting horizontally on forked supports; underneath 
this is a wooden dish to catch the oil. As many people as can be 
persuaded sit on the lever, thus pressing the prepared coconut 
scrapings against the horizontal log and squeezing out the oil. : 

In time of drought a coconut tree half dies and the trunk becomes 
attenuated. If rain comes the tree may revive and regain its usual 
thickness above the thin part, but the tree may have a kink or bend 
where it is thin. A slight drought is good for the trees, as it gives 
them a rest, and the nuts grow all the better later on. Coconuts 
grow a fresh bunch once a month, and shed two leaves a month. 
All nuts on the same bunch are equally ripe. One can tell by hearing 
the water rattling in the shell or by tapping it when the liquid is too 
old to drink. Green coconuts are husked with a sharpened butt 
of a coconut leaf; old coconuts on a pointed stick stuck in the 
ground. 

Trees used for toddy-making have toe-holes cut in them so that 
the natives can climb up and down more easily morning and evening. 
The toddy-shell is lowered on a string. When aman wishes to make 
toddy, he cuts off the end of the rhacas of the inflorescence, on which 
if left alone the coconuts would form. This he does about twelve 
days before it would have burst out. A little is shaved off for a day 
or two to encourage the toddy to flow. When the liquid begins to 
show, a longitudinal slit from three to four inches long is made in 
the outer covering at the base. A piece of coconut leaf is tied along 
the underside of the sprout, higher than the slit, and is bound round 
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with twine which is attached to a lower leaf so as to bend it down toa 
suitable angle ; it takes 2bout four days to train the leaf thus. The 
end of.the strip of leaf which is fastened to the sprout is produced 
beyond the upper end, and serves to guide the toddy into a small 
coconut-shell container. Usually one such sprout gives about two 
shells of toddy in 24 hours, one in the morning and one in the evening, 
but occasionally as much as five shells of toddy are produced. 
Toddy-making, by preventing nuts from coming to maturity, 
improves the yield in the following year. One sprout gives toddy 
for about six weeks. Fresh toddy is called “‘ sweet toddy”’ ; if it 
is kept for three days it ferments and becomes intoxicating, when it 
is called “sour toddy.” Toddy obtained the night before canbe 
used as yeast for bread-making the next morning ; it gives a sweetish 
taste to the bread. 


A coconut tree has from 15 to 20 sprouts and then stops yielding 
for a while. Trees begin to bear at from six to 15 years of age and 
live for 80 to 100 years. Nuts fall off naturally at night time, and 
for this reason the natives knock off those likely to fall near roads or 
huts. Coconuts are pulled with the hands or feet. A strip is ripped 
up the husk of each nut, and by means of it they are tied in pairs and 
slung over a pole to be carried on the shoulder. When making copra 
the men remove the husk while the women take out the flesh with an 
iron hoop-knife. They can deal with 500 a day, and it takes from 
three to three and a half nuts to make one pound of copra. 


When climbing a coconut tree a strip from the top of the mid-rib 
of a coconut leaf is torn out and tied in a loop; the feet are placed 
in this loop, one on each side of the trunk, the loop preventing them 
from spreading, and the native then proceeds by jumping with the 
two feet together and the hands one after the other, keeping the body 
well away from the trunk. The men chant a kind of gibberish when 
they climb a toddy tree ; this is said to have originated as a warning 
to people below that the one in the tree can look down on them, for 
once a man unwittingly beheld a king’s harem. Men up toddy trees 
near the coast are most likely to see ships first because they are so 
high up. When aman has to stay up a coconut tree for a long time, 
he lashes a horizontal stick so that he can stand on it. 
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Cocoanut trees can be tabooed to prevent the natives from 
wasting green nuts, and the taboo is not taken off until there are 
two or three ripe bunches of nuts on the tree. Trees may be tabooed 
by their owner or by the chief, especially if the nuts are required for 
paying a tax. The sign of taboo is to tie a coconut leaf to a tree 
stem, or to stick a leaf upright in the ground. (A white man may 
place a taboo on his house and go away for months, and no native 
will hurt his property.) 

The pandanus has a composite fruit, something like a giant 
pineapple. Each separate pandana is broken off and the end chewed 
while it is twisted round in the mouth to squeeze the juice out. 
The chewed part is sometimes used as a brush, at other times as 
toilet paper. The fruit is nourishing and fattening and easily 
digested. The green fruit is said to be better for quenching the 
thirst than the ripe fruit. There are several varieties of pandanus. 
The pandanus season is once a year, in the rainy season (November), 
and during it families go to live on the higher land where the trees 
grow. A temporary hut is built and all assist. The fruit is bruised 
with a stone to help free the juice, and then each fruit is broken up 
into its integral parts until about ten fruits have been so treated, 
the number depending upon the size of the oven to be used. This 
is generally made under cover to protect it from rain; in it the 
prepared fruit is steamed, and while still warm the juice is squeezed 
out by pressing with the palm of the hand against a ring of coconut 
shell which is tied to a stick. The juice drips down into a half 
coconut shell placed to receive it. When several half coconut shells 
of juice are ready, they are heated in the oven to expel the water, 
the shells being arranged one on top of the other, and covered »ith 
leaves cn top. They are left for a day or a day and a half untii the 
contents are of the consistency of dough. Then they are poured 
out on to a platter covered with broad leaves and made into round 
cakes about one and a haif inches thick. These are alternately 
dried in the sun during the day and in an oven during the night until 
they are of the right consistency. When there is enough to make 
about thirty cakes, it is torn into pieces and put in a large basket 
made of green coconut leaves, where it is mixed with fresh recently 
cooked pandanus juice to moisten it. This is then done in alternate 
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layers and the result placed in a large oven to cook for two or three 
days. When taken out it is one mass of pulp. A large tray made of 
pandanus roots, from 10 to 12 feet long and from two to three feet 
wide, is covered with large leaves, and on these the paste is spread 
out about three-quarters of an inch thick. The tray load is then 
put in the sun to dry for about two days. It must not be allowed 
to get wet or it will become sour. This food is called edoyo. It is 
rolled up and covered with a pandanus leaf mat and sewn up to keep 
insects out of it. Edoyo is considered a more important food than 
coconuts, so much so that if a man possesses three acres of land he 
will plant two of them with pandanus. The edoyo will keep for five 
or six years if taken out and aired once a month. It tastes like dried 
figs and is the staple food of young children and sick persons. 

If someone gets burnt, the air roots of the pandanus are bruised 
between stones and the juice squeezed over the burn ; this is found 
to be very soothing. 

The canoes are single outriggers, built of tamano wood. Sheds 
are built in which to keep them. 

Flying fish are caught from a stationary canoe just off the reef 
all the year round, but the best season is from March to May, 
especially on dark nights. One man stands up in the middle of the 
canoe holding a torch; near him is another man with a hand-net 
and a bailer; other catchers are one in the bow and one in the 
stern. The fisherman’s torch is made out of three dead coconut 
leaves about seven feet long, which are placed one on top of the 
other, then screwed round and tied about every nine inches with 
bows, so that the string can be easily undone by the fisherman when 
the light burns low. The tinder is made of neatly tied-up coconut 
spathe. The crew of a canoe will catch anything between 10 and 
1000 in a night, averaging about 100. The natives will not give 
fish that go about in shoals to white men, for fear that the fish 
may be fried, for they have an idea that if the fish are fried the shoal 
will go away. 

Fishhooks are sometimes made out of the part of the skull round 
the ears; sometimes a relative’s skull is used but more usually one 
belonging to a stranger. They also make fishhooks out of wire 
nails bent round and a little to one side; these are said never to 
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get foul of the bottom as barbed hocks do. Wooden hooks are made 
out of tamano wood hardened by fire; the barb is lashed on to the 
hook portion and nearly meets the shank. This is generally broken 
off when a shark has been caught, but is easily replaced. The bait 
consists of a flyish-fish tied on to the back of the shank, which floats 
above the sinker. Such a hook is also used for catching the castor-oil 
fish. In order to attract a shark a bunch of tiger-cowrie shells (or 
two clam shells) is fastened to a cord and is jingled in the water with 
one hand ; the noise together with the flashing of the white porticn 
of the shells attracts the attention of the shark. As it comes to 
investigate, the fisherman, with his other hand, throws the hook and 
line overboard, the other end of it being looped over the projecting 
horn at the end of the canoe. The line is short, and if a fish is caught, 
since it is too large to haul into the canoe, it is pulled alongside : nd 
clubbed to death. After this it is lashed alongside and taken on 
shore. Another kind of fish-hook, known as ekop, is made of 
mother-of-pearl shell and a pointed human bone tied together and 
covered at the join with women’s hair and a sort of gum from the 
tamano tree. The natives make fishlines from the outside bark of 
the quanny tree. The fish caught are albacore, mackerel, horse- 
mackerel, yellow-tail, flying-fish, castor-oil fish (a deep-sea fish) 
Ruvettus tydemani, sword fish, barracoota and sharks. There is also 
a kind of plaice found on the reefs; this is not eaten by boys as 
there is a belief that if they do eat it they will grow no hair on their 
buttocks. 

Barracoota, albacore and sometimes sharks are caught in a loop. 
A stick about 10 feet long has a two-foot string at one end, to which a 
flying-fish is attached. Two feet of this stick is put under water 
and shaken about to attract the fish. When a fish shows up, a cord, 
one end of which is fastened to the horn at the end of the canoe, 
has a slipknot made at the other end. Two turns with it are made 
round another stick, and the loop is spread out in the water, with a 
small piece of fish thrown in front of it ; bait and line sink at about 
the same rate. When the fish rushes at the bait, the loop is drawn 
tight so that the fish is caught by its tail. Eels are caught in a 
basket-work trap made of pandanus roots with a conical entrance, 
which is fastened to the rocks with four cords (called ai-quar-a-muit). 
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Another way of catching eels, when one is known to be in a crevice, 
is to hold a slipknot fastened to a short stick in front of the crevice ; 
then to chew up the white of a coconut and spit it out in front of the 
loop to entice the eel to come out from its hiding place. As soon as 
it does so the loop is drawn tight against the stick, and as eels are 
notoriously slippery, no time is lost in knocking it on the head with a 
small club. 

Young fish [called 1b17a] are caught on the reef and taken to the 
inland lagoon to be reared where they are not likely to meet with so 
Many enemies as in the open sea. A man enters the water with a 
wand which he uses gently to work the fry up to the surface ; he then 
drops the wand and taking in both hands a sieve made out of the 
spathe of a coconut tree stretched on a wooden frame, he pushes it 
under the fish, and on lifting it out of the water, the fish are left 
stranded on the sieve ; they are then scooped up in a piece of coconut 
shell and put in a coconut shell with water, which is held in the 
mouth by a string. When this shell is sufficiently full, the young 
fish are transferred to a large triton shell for conveyance to the 
ponds. When the fish are big enough to be eaten, a number of men 
wade into the pond and drive the fish towards a man with a large 
U-shaped net on a wooden frame with a handle; the net ends in a 
long netted tube which he holds under his arm. As the fish are 
caught they are tipped into this, and are got out when wanted by 
untying the end. The inland lagoon is divided into “ paddocks ” by 
building walls of coconut leaves, piled one on top of the other. Each 
‘“ paddock ”’ belongs to a community, and is very useful when the 
weather is too rough for the fishermen to go outside the reef. 

The birds include the white crane ; the blue crane ; a brownish- 
yellow songster the size of a sparrow which feeds on insects, builds 
on the ground and has a note like the Australian nightingale and is 
not particular whether it sings during the day or night; and the 
white tern which does not make a nest, but lays one egg in a slight 
hollow where two branches of a tamano tree meet. Noddies are 
kept by the natives as decoys; their wings are made so that they 
are unbalanced and cannot fly by stripping off the vanes of the five 
longest feathers on one side, which does not spoil their appearance. 
The young men have noddy-catching competitions, when they catch 
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from 15 to 50 birds in a night, which they eat. A stand with 
the tame noddies perched on it is taken on a dark night on to the 
high land where the wild noddies come to roost ; one of the tame 
birds is put on a crutch-shaped stick and held towards the others on 
the perch ; this causes them to chatter which draws the attention of 
the wild birds, and when they fly towards the tame birds they are 
scooped up in a large-mesh net attached to a stick 10 to 15 feet long. 
The tame noddies are fed on fish and are watered by squirting at 
them a thin stream of water from the mouth of the attendant, the 
birds opening their beaks to receive it. 


Frigate-birds are kept as a pastime. When caught a bird is 
tied by a leg to a so-called bird-table, which is like the framework 
of a shed, built near the shore, the roof of which inclines slightly 
downwards away from the sea. Some tame birds are allowed to go 
about free and act as decoys to attract the wild birds. They are 
caught by means of a sling-shot. A cord has a weight fastened to 
one end and there is a loop at the other which goes round the little 
finger of the left hand. Fifteen to sixteen fathoms of the rope are 
held in this hand in such a manner that they can be paid out between 
the finger and thumb as desired. The weight is a piece of rubbed- 
down clam shell or, when they can get it, a filed-down iron bolt. 
The string of the sling-shot is made of coir. This is swung by the 
right hand, then spun round under, backwards, over, front-wise, 
and then let go so that the string passes over the bird while it is 
flying, and gets entangled in its wings. The beak of the wild bird is 
tied up for a day to keep it from biting. The birds are fed by 
throwing pieces of fish into the air, which they catch before they fall 
to the ground.* The feathers of the frigate bird are used as 
ornaments. Formerly a man was supposed to catch 40 of these 
birds before he was qualified to marry, in order to show that he had 
sufficient skill to keep a wife and family. Sometimes men have 
catching competitions, 30 up, which may take weeks to finish. 





‘ Frigate-birds are also kept in Ocean Island. Stephen mentions that “In a 
group of islands loose tame birds are sometimes used as ‘ carrier pigeons’.’’ This 
presumably refers to the Gilbert Islands.—C.H.W. 
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There is a kind of sandpiper® kept by the young bloods for 
fighting purposes. In colour they are dark brown and white. Such 
a bird is kept in a semi-globular wicker-work cage made of the split 
air-roots of the pandanus tree. This bird comes to the island in 
August and September. Their owners often take them about in their 
cages (slung from the end of a stick resting on their shoulders) for 
company’s sake when they go for a walk. They feed them on crabs 
which they dig up with wooden spades. The wild birds are caught 
in snares made of coir fibre. A fight generally lasts from three to 
four minutes, occasionally as long as 10. A circle, about 10 feet 
in diameter, is made by the onlookers; 10, 15 or even as many 
as 30 pairs of birds may be matched in the early morning. Their 
wings are clipped so that they cannot fly away. The birds never 
kill one another, the defeated bird running away. When once a 
bird is beaten in a fight it will not fight again but is kept as a decoy. 


There were formerly no native domesticated animals in Nauru. 
The first pig on the island was given for the temporary use of a girl ; 
dogs are called ‘‘ Rover ’’ by the natives, who evidently mistook the 
individual name of the first dog they saw for that of the species of 
animal. Turtles rarely visit the island; at first the natives would 
not eat them, for they thought that they were spirits of their departed. 
The ubiquitous house-fly is a pest during the day, especially during 
the pandanus season. Mosquitoes are a nuisance at night and do 
not give any warning by humming; they were brought over some 
forty years ago in their mats by Gilbert Island natives, who arrived 
in a whaling ship.® 

Feasts are given on the completion of a large building, on the 
marriage of a young couple for the first time, and at the first menstrua- 
tion of the daughter of a chief. From six to ten days’ notice is 
given. Different parties bring different kinds of food to the feast 





5 These are referred to in my report as snipe, the word by which the natives 
refer to them in English ; their Nauruan name is dagiduba. I was told that whistling 
competitions between these birds were also held.—C.H.W. 


* There are two varieties of mosquito on Nauru; a small, brown, night-flying 
variety and the large black and grey ones which are so common around Sydney. I 
was told that it was the former that were introduced by the Gilbert Islanders, and 
by the latter were brought to the island in about roro by a ship from Australia.— 

-H.W. 
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and then exchange with others. The food is cooked beforehand. 
The feast lasts for about an hour ; the balance of the food the natives 
take home to stuff themselves with. One man will eat as many as 
ten fiying-fish. The vegetable diet distends the stomachs of the 
natives so that they are able to stow away much food at feasts. 

When smoking, the natives hand a pipe round from one to 
another ; each will take a draw and hold the smoke in his mouth for 
a very long time, sometimes for as long a time as it takes to walk 
half-way round the island. If the man from whom the pipe is 
received is of a superior class, the recipient spits first to clean his 
mouth. 


Games and Shorts. 


In order not to hurt the feelings of the other side by defeating 
them, the winners of a game pretend to be tired before finishing, 
and thus the game has no end.’ 


Wrestling. Twenty to 30 pairs made up from different villages. 
Everything is done in good humour, and equal wrestlers are separated 


before they get angry. 

Club-throwing. There can be any number of players on each side. 
A log about 20 feet long is placed on the ground, 60 feet away 
from the players, each of whom is armed with a throwing stick, 
like an 18-inch elongated peg-top. The log, which is of coconut 
or pandanus, is six to eight inches in diameter. As the players 
improve the length of the log is cut down to two feet. Players throw 
their clubs, each side alternately, from the same side of the log, and 
when they are all thrown they cross over, pick up their clubs and 
throw from that side. The aim is to tip the log with the club so 
that the latter falls over to the other side of the log. If the club 
touches the ground first, or misses the log it does not count. The 
club is held vertically in the hand, the thin end downwards, and is 
then thrown, round-arm, with a twist, so that the point of the thick 
end strikes the log and falls over on the other side. 

Ball-game (itsibwep). This is the national game. A ball is 
made of which the inside is of rounded wood or coconut fibre tied 





1 This was certainly not the rule for most sports such as wrestling, boxing, etc. ; 
it may be that Stephen is here thinking of some of the non-athletic games.—C.H.W. 
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round with coir string and nicely plaited over with pandanus leaf. 
It is about four inches in diameter and very hard. There can be 
any number of players, men and women, on either side, but only 
nine are allowed to catch at atime. The players are arranged thus : 


Sivrikers : ‘= 14", r/o" Catchers 








= 


FIGURE I. 


A striker runs I0, I5 or 20 paces, places one foot in front 
or just over the log, throws up his ball and hits it with his open hand 
as hard as he can, backed up with the full force of his body, aiming 
the ball at the three front men who stand shoulder to shoulder. 
The ball must go within two goals, one on either side of the first row 
of catchers, 10 feet apart. The best catchers are placed in front 
until their hands are too sore; for they must not duck, but if the 
ball is touched and goes behind them, it is a point to the strikers. 
Those in the front row are allowed to drop the ball in front of them, 
but neither of the other rows are allowed to drop the ball either in 
front or behind them ; if they do so it counts against them. When 
the ball is caught the side that was catching do the striking, but those 
who were doing the actual catching do not strike, for their hands are 
too swollen. The ball must be fairly caught before it strikes the 
ground or against anything, but a ball is counted as caught if it 
jumps out of a catcher’s hands and is caught by another. A good 
striker may strike three or four times in succession, but after that his 
hand is too much swollen. If the strikers drop the ball in their 
ground, while passing it one to the other, that side is out. The 
game is 10 up. The ball must be hit in the air ; should it touch the 
ground before reaching the catchers it does not count. A miss also 
does not count. 

Feather Game. A feather about eight inches long is attached 
at each end of the mid-rib of a coconut pinnule about 11 inches 
long. These feathers, which are the only ones of a frigate bird that 
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are evenly balanced, are found on the wing close to the body. The 
ends of the quills are cut so that they can be slipped on to the mid-rib. 
Two smaller feathers are tied in the middle. This arrangement 
is thrust lightly into a slit at the end of a heavy stick, which is then 
thrown up vertically in the air. In descending, the resistance of 
the feathers detach it from the stick, so that it is left floating in the 
air. A sling 15 to 16 fathoms long similar to that used 
for catching frigate-birds, and swung in the same way, is thrown 
and the line given a jerk, like that given when cracking a whip ; this 
causes it to double over the feather-stick. A good player sends the 
line just below the feather and then jerks it so that the line passes 
over the feathers from below. They play 10 up; six pairs play 
together, two rivals throwing at a time. A foul does not count. 

Children’s Games. Marbles are played by boys. Each side has 
three small round seeds placed in a row in front of them four inches 
apart. The opponents face each other, sitting cross-legged, 20 
or 25 feet distant from each other. Three large tamano nuts 
are used to bowl with. They play 10 up, the loser making way 
for another player. When played with two aside, the partners 
sit side by side, each having but one seed (sic) to bowl with. A 
child’s ball is made in the form of a cube of plaited pandanus or 
coconut leaf, hollow inside but sometimes containing a pebble to 
give it weight. A well-balanced trochus shell is used as a top by 
children. 

There are also a number of puzzles, such as taking a half coconut 
shell, with a hole in it, passing a closed string through the hole and 


tying a knot in it, and then the puzzle is to untie the knot leaving 
two small loops on the string. 


Dancing. 


The native dancing consists of marching with stamping, sitting 
down and swaying the body and arms in unison. No musical 
instrument is employed, but a monotonous chant, sometimes 
accompanied by stamping of feet, clapping of hands or knocking 
sticks together. It takes weeks of rehearsing and making of 
costumes. In good seasons a party of dancers from one village will 
tour the island taking about six weeks over it. They are accompanied 
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by friends who carry presents to be given and those which will be 
received. They are entertained by the various villages they pass 
through. The dancing is generally done in the cool of the evening 
or on moonlit nights. No applause is offered during the performance, 
but at the close of each part someone, usually one of the leading 
men of the audience, goes up to a girl (or girls) who showed most 
skill, and strokes her down on each side of her face and outside of her 
legs and arms. A girl who is stroked down gives a present to her 
admirer. A girl who does not get such treatment is not much 
thought of. The young unmarried women are put in the front row 
to give them a chance of being seen. An old woman, experienced in 
dances, acts as mistress of the ceremonies. The dancers are well 
drilled: they form a square six or seven deep. In the women’s 
dances the women are in front, the men behind. No two dancers 
are decorated exactly alike. Their faces are painted from ear to 
ear, under the lower lip and above the upper lip, round the chest 
and back. Black is made from burnt coconut ; white from lime. 
The white blossoms of the saltwater-bush are stuck in their dark 
hair. Necklaces of red shell beads (spondylus) or everlasting 
flowers, green leaves, new green coconut leaf kilts well oiled, girdles 
of leaves or white shells, bracelets and conical hats are also worn. 

A dance was got up for our benefit ; it took place under two 
large tamano trees. The frigate-bird dance was the first. The 
performers had green leaves in their hands and went through the 
motions of catching the bird while chanting all about the process. 
They were led by an old woman marching forwards and backwards, 
facing the audience all the time, occasionally stamping with one foot 
which made a noise like a drum, then turned quarter round and 
repeated the recitation of the method of catching a frigate-bird and 
imitating the actions. There is a very short interval between the 
dances. 

A Gilbert Islands dance consisted of six women in front who 
swayed their bodies, gesticulating and doing arm exercises, while 
the rest clapped their hands in time and all of them chanted. 

In a man’s dance, the performers dress up in mats and each 
man has a stick about four feet long. A man in front appears to 
ask them questions, to which they all reply at once. They then 
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march in double column in quick time, striking their sticks sharply 
together and end up in a mélée. 


Warfare. 


War is a kind of vendetta. A villager is assisted by the rest of 
his village, no matter what tribe is in question. If the weaker side 
flees to a stronger village for protection, the chief takes two or three 
for servants, the rest pay a tribute for a few years, which they leave 
off by degrees as they get stronger. If they leave off too soon, the 
chief reminds them of their duty. A native has no compunction in 
killing the women and children of his opponents, as the other side 
would kill his if they had the chance. 


The old way of fighting was to fatten up a big man and encase 
him in armour made out of coir closely woven, consisting of a corselet, 
trousers, helmet and protection for the back of the hands, through 
which it is said a spear could not penetrate. This animated castle 
is armed with a stout quarter-staff with which it is his duty to protect 
as much as possible two smaller men who fight from under his arms 
with lighter spears, and who are only protected by a wide belt round 
the waist. These men fought to kill, but might fight all day without 
hurting each other. The spears, being made of coconut wood are 
too heavy to throw, so fighters have to come up to close quarters. 
Other weapons used are wooden and sharks’ teeth swords, wooden 
or bone daggers and clubs. The daggers are made out of arm and 
leg bones, pointed at one end. A native will only use those made 
out of a bone of one of his relatives, never liking to use one made 
from the bone of a stranger. Women fight with sharks’ teeth 
knives and a kind of scratcher, consisting of a piece of curved wood 
to which three shark’s teeth are attached ; it is kept on the finger 
by a loop of sinnet and can be hidden in the hand until it is required. 





* This account suggests ‘that the men in armour played ‘only a defensive part. 
It is clear, however, from all the heroic tales of battles that this was not so; that 
the “ quarter-staffs ’’ were really very heavy, pointed spears for hand-to-hand fighting 
is certain from the specimens still extant, and in the accounts of the old combats 
the armoured men were the great fighting champions, the two men with light spears 
being more in the position of their squires. It must be remembered that when 
Stephen first arrived in Nauru, spears had already largely given place to guns.— 
C.H.W. 
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A. A platform built for captive frigate birds ; three of the birds can be 
seen crouching on the top of it. (Photograph by C. H. Wedgwood.) 











B. A fishing canoe of old Nauruan type drawn up on the beach of 
Anibari Bay. The timbers are shaped tn the cutting and sewn together 

to the projecting horn at prow and stern fishing lines are sometimes 
attached when men are after shark or other large fish ; the forked frame 
lashed to the gunwhale and outrigger booms ts for carrying fishing gear 


On the coconut trees tn the background can be seen the holes cut tn the 


trunks to facilitate climbing. (Photograph by C, H. Wedgwood.) 
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Natives do not declare war officially, but swoop down suddenly 
on their enemies at night, so as to take them unawares. They go 
on fighting tul they are tired or until one side clears out. A man 
seldom recovers from gashes caused by these weapons, probably 
because they were not sterilized before use. During the gun and gin 
period, the traders used to sell Enfields, Winchester and Sneider 
rifles to the natives for so many thousand coconuts. At first, being 
accustomed to fight at close quarters with their spears, they did the 
same with the rifles, pressing the muzzle against their antagonist 
and pulling the trigger, thereby making sure of their mark ; but when 
they began to understand the use of guns, they used to take cover 
behind trees and rocks. Many trees have holes in them now, and 
several men have bullet scars on their legs. Natives are very good 
at mending rifles when they are broken if they have some scrap iron 
and a file. 


Miscellaneous. 

Natives have a very vague idea of time. Their times of day are 
cockcrow (2 a.m.), break of day (5.30 a.m.), daylight (6 to 8 a.m.), 
morning (8 to 9 a.m.), midday (12 noon), evening (3 to 6 p.m.), dusk 
(6 to 7 p.m.), night (7 to 11 p.m.), midnight (11 p.m. to I a.m.). 


ERNEST STEPHEN 


DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD AMONG THE BUANG 
By L. G. VIAL 


N view of the interest aroused when certain bodies found near 

Mapos, New Guinea, were reported as “‘ mummies,” a detailed 
description of the bodies and of Buang customs of disposal of the 
dead may be of interest. 


Mapos is the principal village of the Buang, a tribe numbering 
about 6000 natives who live at altitudes of 4000 to 6000 feet in the 
Snake River valley, some 30 miles from Salamaua. The Buang 
came under government control about 1923, shortly after the Morobe 
goldfields were discovered. By about 1925 native mission helpers 
who had been working in this field for many years had sufficient 
influence to persuade the people to dispose of their dead by interment. 
The old men of Mapos describe the old custom as follows: When 
there is a death relatives and friends gather to mourn the deceased. 
After a period of wailing, a hole is made in the ground, about seven 
feet deep and two feet six inches in diameter. This is made anywhere 
in or near the village, no ground being reserved specially for the 
purpose. The body is placed in a crouching posture, knees to chin, 
elbows bent at the sides and hands near the neck. Personal 
ornaments such as nose-pieces are placed in position. Small incisions 
are made in the skin which later allow the blood and fluids of 
decomposition to escape. The body is covered with tapa cloth and 
“kunai’’ (the lalang grass of Malaya) and the whole roped up. 
A friend or relative carries the body to the grave and mourners 
follow behind. It is put in the hole in an upright position resting 
on a horizontal piece of wood, and a flat stone is placed on top. 
‘“‘ Kunai ” is packed into the hole to the level of the stone, and earth 
thrown in to fill up to ground level. The body is then left for a 
period of one to five months. During this time the liquid constituents 
soak away into the ground, the skin dries, hardens and lightens in 
colour. Finally the hole is opened, the bundle taken out, more 
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‘“‘kunai’”’ wrapped round it where necessary, and it is taken to the 
final burial place. 

Each village, or group of villages, has its own burial place, 
usually on the ledges of a limestone cliff, though limestone is not 
always chosen. The cliff is often within a mile of the village, but 
in one case it is at a distance of two or three hours’ walk. The 
natives do not go near the burial place except for funerals. 

The party carrying a body to the cliff consists of two or three 
male friends or relatives. Other people may accompany them from 
the village, but they remain at a distance while the ascent is made. 
The ledges are difficult to reach, and the party climbs up with the 
aid of ropes or scaffolding. The bundle containing the body is 
fastened to a pole and two men carry it. The journey from the 
village to the cliff has far less ceremony than the preliminary burial. 
Any male who wishes to go with the burial party may do so, but all 
are afraid of the spirits of the dead who haunt the cliff. 

Different classes of people are placed in different parts of the 
cliff. Very old men and women were taken to the cliff without 
preliminary burial, and left on rough platforms at its foot. It was 
explained that the bodies of old people, who had wasted away, would 
not attract pigs, so it was unnecessary to place them high up. Young 
men and women were placed below the warriors, who were left with 
their weapons and in their battle array on the highest ledge. A 
warrior killed in battle was sometimes placed on a platform in the 
village for a month to decompose, instead of the preliminary burial. 
This was a great honour. He was then wrapped in tapa cloth and 
grass and taken to the cliff. Infants were wrapped in grass, put in 
a bamboo basket or net bag and taken direct to a special part of the 
cliff. 

During November 1935 I made visits to four of the burial 
places. That belonging to Jaminigei village was reached through a 
harrow gorge about 20 minutes’ walk from the village. One side of 
the gorge was a sheer limestone cliff about 150 feet high, the other 
steep and broken ground, with a single native house by a large rock. 
This house was set apart for menstruating women. At the foot of 
the cliff were many birds’ nests. The natives knew of them but 
said they did not hunt in this vicinity. Against the cliff were the 
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remains of a few wooden platforms each about six feet high. This 
was where the bodies of the old men were placed. Scattered near by 
were odd bones such as skulls, ribs and thigh bones. They were 
old and broken and appeared to have fallen from the heights above, 
though probably some remains of the old men were among them. 
Thirty-five skulls were counted in a length of 40 yards along the cliff. 


We climbed up 60 feet with the aid of ropes to a ledge a yard 
wide. Along the floor of the ledge were many grass-covered bundles, 
about 18 inches in diameter and four to five feet long. Most of them 
were fastened to the poles which had been used for carrying them. 
It was noteworthy that all the poles had been cut with steel imple- 
ments, not stone. The bodies could not therefore have been there 
for centuries, as was suggested in some quarters. There were bits 
of broken dishes, native drums and portion of a net bag lying about. 
It appears that the “ kunai”’ covering gradually rots and falls away, 
but by this time the body is a mere skeleton only partially covered 
with skin. I saw several of these. One bundle was open. Within 
the covering was a layer of leaves and twigs, identified by the natives 
as belonging to a small tree growing with the wild sugarcane and 
grass of old yam gardens. Inside this was the body, wrapped in 
tapa cloth which had now rotted in many places. The body was 
of a woman in the characteristic crouched posture, with the skin 
hard, parchment-like, and tightly drawn over the bones. In parts 
of the legs and over the ribs it had decayed and the bones could 
be seen, with portions of dried flesh and tendon. The body could 
be easily lifted by the neck without fear of any part falling away. 
Wrapped up with it, in the space between the thighs and the stomach, 
was a woman’s loin covering of banana leaf and a piece of bark rope, 
identified as the rope used to tie round the waist. The trunk was 
filled with dried grass and leaves, apparently inserted through the 
anus. This grass filling was unusual, none of the other bodies 
examined being treated in this manner. The natives said it was not 
the practice to do this. There was no particular smell other than 
of ants and dried leaves. 


Ten feet higher was another ledge, containing the bodies of the 
walriors. 
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The burial place for infants was on a cliff about five minutes’ 
walk from the village. The bodies were found wrapped up similarly 
to the one described, with the bamboo loin covering and the piece 
of rope. Some were in net bags on small ledges, and some were in 
bamboo baskets on long poles, leaning against the cliff. 

A third place visited, belonging to Sinagei village, was a cave 
six feet deep with the mouth partially blocked with stones. This 
was filled with old bones. I counted 13 skulls, but probably there 
were many more underneath. 

The fourth burial place was the most interesting. It was a six 
feet wide ledge, about 40 feet up a limestone cliff rising out of the 
Gangwei River. Above the ledge were holes in the rock, each with 
one or more skeletons. In between were sketches in red on the white 
walls. The floor of the ledge was covered with dried grass and a few 
poles to a depth of 18 inches. These poles had been cut by stone 
axes. At one end was a pile of bones and skeletons of unimportant 
men and women. The important ones were on a ledge about 10 
feet up, and individually wherever a skeleton could be supported on 
the face of the rock. All were in the crouching posture. Many of 
the skeletons had a little skin, hair or dried flesh attached, but only 
one was completely covered. A tiny piece of red cloth was found 
adhering to a loin rope on one skeleton. This would indicate that 
at least one body was deposited on the ledge since the Buang first 
had contact with white men. The natives say the place has not been 
used for about 70 years, but I doubt whether this is correct. 

The drawings were in red pigment which could not be washed 
out by wetting the finger and rubbing, though some had been partially 
obliterated where water ran down the cliff. The lines were all at 
least a quarter of an inch wide. Twenty-four figures were seen, all 
more or less similar representations of a man with a long tail wearing 
a headdress. The arms and legs were bent, and sometimes there 
were only four fingers or toes. Each figure was about two feet long. 
The local natives know nothing of the origin of these drawings and 
say they have always been there. Asked to explain them, they 
say they are spirits of men in their war dress. Various other signs 
could not be explained. One was a Maltese cross, of which there 
were six examples. Somewhat similar drawings of tailed men have 
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been observed in the Naba and near Chimbu, districts about 50 and 
150 miles away respectively, with many different tribes separating 
them from the Buang. The preservation of the bodies is 
in my opinion due to their sheltered positions and the drying effects 
of the limestone. Many of the bodies are not preserved, and even 
the most perfect are gradually becoming mere skeletons. I consider 
that none of the bones or skeletons was buried more than four or 
five generations ago. Apparently one of the main aims of the custom 
was to protect the dead from pigs and dogs. The drying effect of 
the limestone was only incidental. There are limestone caves nearby 
penetrating deeply into the rock, where bodies could have been 
placed and preserved if that was the object in view. 


L. G. VIAL 
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A. One of the ““ mummies.”’ A piece of broken 





native drum lies beneath the feet. 





B. Buang drawings and a skeleton. 
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TOTEMiC HERO-CULTS IN CAPE YORK PENINSULA, 
NORTH QUEENSLAND 


By Ursuta H. McConneEL 
(Continued from Vol. VI, No. 4) 
Part II 


M* plan in studying the culture of the Peninsula was always to 
work northwards towards the area of more obvious outside 
contacts. Accordingly, after studying for six months or so on the 
Archer and Embley Rivers in 1934, I called at Mapoon Mission on 
the Batavia River in order to compare the systems of social organiza- 
tion in that area with those of the tribes I had investigated further 
south. I thus found myself on a visit to Mapoon after an interval 
of seven years (1928-1934). During my short stay there I was 
approached by a man, Mammus, of the Tyongandyi tribe, who 
invited me to visit with him “ the story-place’’ on Janie Creek of 
his mother’s ulwat (totemic clan ancestor). Conversation revealed 
the tradition that this ulwai1, by name Shiveri, had voyaged to the 
island of Maubiyag in the Torres Straits, making his final home there. 
Also, that the Yupngati u/wai Nyungu by name, had voyaged from 
Janie Creek to Papua. As the myths of these two culture-heroes 
showed signs of affording interesting evidences of culture contact 
between the mainland, Papua and the islands, I at once agreed to 
accompany Mammus, the more especially as I scented a possible 
clue to the problem of the Maubiyag Island tradition that a hero, 
Kwoiyam, had come to them from the Australian mainland.*° 
When visiting Cambridge in 1933, I had discussed this very 
problem with Dr. Haddon. The latter, basing his interpretation of 
island mythology upon evidences of the migration of material culture, 
use of canoes, etc., from north to south, was puzzled by this 





30 A. C. Haddon, Report Cambridge Anthrop. Exped. Torres Straits, Vol. V, 
pp. 220-221, and Vol. VI, p. 45. 
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unexpected tradition of a culture hero migrating in the opposite 
direction, that is, from south to north. 

After perusing some unpublished material lent me by Dr. 
Haddon, I had come to the conclusion, which I expressed to him at 
the time, that the hero-cults of the Torres Straits Islands had had 
themselves a totemic substructure in common with those of the 
Papuan and Australian mainlands; and that the problem of the 
island nero-cults, like those of the mainland, was possibly more 
amenable to psychological and sociological interpretations than to 
theories of actual migrations, such as dominated ethnological research 
at the time of the Cambridge Expedition to the Torres Straits. 

Dr. Haddon very courteously admitted the justice of my 
argument and the possibility that my hypothesis might prove to be 
correct. I undertook to inquire into the problem of the Maubiyag 
Island hero Kwoiyam, and his mainland origin, as soon as opportunity 
arose. Little did I suspect that the opportunity would be offered 
to me, and on the mainland instead of at Maubiyag Island. Hot 
in pursuit of the solution of the Kwoiyam mystery therefore (and 
equipped with horses and saddles kindly supplied by the mission 
authorities), I set out with Mammus for Janie Creek. 

The Tyongandyi occupied the tongue of land on the southern 
entrance to the Batavia River. On the inner side of this tongue 
of land, facing the bay, Mapoon mission was settled some forty to 
fifty ‘years ago. Several miles down the coast from the mouth of 
the Batavia River, the Tyongandyi grounds came to an end at a 
creek, Langanama, on Janie Creek.*! The south side of Janie Creek 
was occupied by the Yu.pngati (Nggerikudi). Langanama was 
the sacred centre or “ story-place,’”’ of the cults of Nyungu and 
Shiveri, the Yu.pngati and Tyongandyi culture heroes, who are 
said to have migrated respectively to Papua and Maubiyag Island. 
The place is, in fact, a veritable nest of associations—on the north 
side with Shiveri and his “ children’ (Tyongandyi), and on the 
south side with Nyunggu and his “ children ’’ (Yu.pngati.). 

We camped on the north side of the creek near Shiveri’s “ story- 
place,” called Mbranyapwana (sand beach). Waking early in the 


31 Called after Miss Janie Hey, daughter of Rev. N. Hey, compiler of the 
Nggerikudi grammar. 
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morning on the sandy edge of the creek, I saw in the creek below the 
camp what appeared to be a canoe stranded by the low tide, which 
had not been visible the night before owing to the high tide. According 
to Mammus, this was a canoe which had been used by Shiveri and 
abandoned by him, and which had since “ turned to stone.”” The 
canoe, upon closer inspection, turned out to be a group of curiously- 
shaped rocks resembling a bark canoe from the angle of the shore. 
Behind our camp a flat stretch of ground between the creek and the 
sea was pointed out as the dancing ground or “ play” place of 
Shiveri, where he performed his dances. 

Taking advantage of the low tide we waded across the creek at 
dawn and proceeded to visit Kuringa, the “ story-place ’’ of Nyunggu, 
the Yu.pngati wlwai on the south side. The deep channel of the 
creek flows closest to the north side. At the mouth of the creek 
the channel bends southwards to enter the sea and the entrance to 
the creek is almost closed by a long low sandbank which sweeps 
round it from the north side and is uncovered at low tide. Here 
the seagulls (ydva) rest and feed. As we crossed the creek the sand- 
bank was white with seagulls. It is the seagulls’ place. No other 
birds occupy this low sandbank. But on the south side Kuringa, 
on a wide stretch of sand which lies inside the mouth of the creek 
on higher ground, ducks, white cranes and native companions are 
usually to be seen. As the tide comes in and covers the lower sand- 
bank on the north side of the creek the seagulls move shorewards, 
and finally, when their own is covered, cross to the sandbank on 
the south side. When the rivers come down in flood, both 
sandbanks are covered altogether and the seagulls have nowhere 
to settle. Then they migrate to the Torres Straits islands till the 
monsoon season is over. And the ducks, cranes and native 
companions move inland to the swamps. The seagulls nest in the 
islands. At Maubiyag Island, I am told, the sandbanks are covered 
with seagulls, particularly during the nor’-west season. 

On the south side of the creek the ground rises gradually from 
the creek to a scrub-crowned point, whence a small creek runs 
back through the mangroves into the main creek. On the edge of 
the scrub under a big fig tree (mbz.’int.), which has now gone, camped 
Nyunggu, the Yu.pngati wlwai with his “ children.’’ As we sat 
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there in the early morning (October) we heard the soft cooings of 
the Torres Straits pigeon (mbwd.rakd.), the first to return after its 
winter sojourn on the Papuan mainland. The favourite haunt of 
these pigeons in this vicinity is in this scrub on the south side of the 
creek. The pigeons return to the mainland before the stormy 
season sets in. After the wet season they return again to Papua (as 
did Nyunggu, who followed after Shiveri when he had eloped with 
Nyunggu’s daughters). Wandering over the scene of these “ story- 
places,”” Mbranyapwana and Kuringa, Mammus told me bit by bit 
the story of the Tyongandyi and Yu.pngati ulwai, Shiveri and 
Nyunggu. I have pieced the fragments together to make a 
consecutive story as follows : 


The Myths of Shiveri and Nyunggu. 


Once Shiveri and Nyunggu lived at Langanama (Janie Creek). 
Shiveri’s home was on the north side of the creek and was called 
Mbranyapwana (sandbeach). Nyunggu lived on the south side of 
the creek at Kuringa. 

Shiveri was ulwat, i.e. father’s father or ancestor, to the 
Tyongandyi clan that inhabited the north side of Janie Creek. 
Nyunggu was ulwai to the Yu.pngati clan that inhabited the south 
side of Janie Creek.3? Nyunggu was full kukat, or mother’s older 
brother, to Shiveri. 

To Shiveri’s clan belong all the seagulls, yaéva, which camp on 
the sandbeach, Mbranyapwana. Also the cockatoos, black and 
white, that camp by the swamps on the north side of the creek. 
Also kaémbara, the crocodile, ugu.ndyi, the crab, athi.mu., the white 
fish, prd.ndyi., the butter-fish, and trd.thd., the night-fish, all fish 
that swim in the deep channel of the creek that runs near Shiveri’s 
side. These are all “children” of Shiveri. 

To Nyunggu’s clan belong the white pigeons, mbwd.raka, that 
camp in the scrub on the south side. The “ children’ of Nyunngu 
are ndru.’tld., the native-companion, ligu’u nydg.d., the black duck, 
crane, etc., birds that camp on the high sandbeach on Nyunggu’s 
side of the creek. The ‘“‘ daughters ” of Nyunggu are the shells that 





32 Shiveri was ¢avyi, i.e. mother’s father or mother’s clan ancestor, to Mammus. 
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are found on the reef that runs out from the south side of the creek— 
yet’a, the small mussel-shell, drdm.d., the bailer-shell, yam.d.gé., 
the pearl-shell, and pundi.rd., the conch-shell. 


Shiveri was always making dances. He did nothing but dance— 
morning, noon and night. When the sun grew hot, he would spell, 
then begin again and dance all evening till midnight. He made an 
mbd.ga (big dance-house) for all the dancers to stop in. They sang 
outside the house and camped inside. The mbd.ga was oblong and 
had no roof. There were four forked sticks, one at each corner. 
The walls were made of bullrushes with battens placed horizontally 
along the sides to keep the bullrushes in place. Only men came 
inside the mbd.ga. There were two rooms. The Tyongandyi slept 
in the outside room in the mbd.ga and the Yu.pngati, being strangers, 
slept in the inside room.** 


Shiveri made a drum out of pandanus tree wood with a hollow 
stem and another out of messmate wood so as to make both soft and 
loud sounds. He put an iguana skin over the ends of the drums and 
beat them. He himself beat the drum with his hands and sang. 
He made many songs. The dance was called kwd.rd. When 
Shiveri went to Maubiyag Island he took this dance with him and 
showed it to the Maubiyag people. The Maubiyag people now have 
a dance, Kwoiyam’s dance, which resembles Shiveri’s dance, in that 
both are seagull dances. Shiveri had a bow and arrow. He was 
the only man who had one. He made it out of the wood of a shrub 
called nam buyuma yu.mai and the string was made from the fibre 
of the bean-tree root. The point of the arrow he made of red wattle, 
which is used also for spears. The handle was made of kwam’bran’na. 
Shiveri made canoes. One of these capsized and may be seen now 
by the edge of the water on Shiveri’s side. 


Below the rise on which Nyunggu used to camp with all his 
children, under the shade of the big fig tree, runs parallel to the 
sandbeach a long stretch of flat ground. On this flat ground Nyunggu 
built his dance-house and held his dances. 





88 This dual division of the dance-house may represent the two kinship lines, 
since the two clans, here instanced, were intermarrying clans and so belonged to 
different lines. 
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Nyunggu used to send his “ daughters” to get conch-shells, 
bailer-shells and small mussel-shells. (These shells are now found 
on the reef that runs out from Nyunggu’s side of the river.) drain.d., 
the bailer-shell, ydm.d.gé., the pearl-shell and piindi.rd., the conch- 
shell, are “‘ daughters” of Nynuggu. Nyunggu made a song about 
his daughters, the shells : 

“ mbi.ni nara mat 
(where) the fig tree stands 
piindi .rd wot wotinds ...” 
conch-shells carry up to me... 

The daughters of Nyunggu wanted Shiveri, so they made signs 
to him across the river. He replied with signs that he would come 
over. So one day he went over in his canoe. There was a creek 
running down through the scrub into the river near Nyunggu’s 
camp. When the river is high the water runs back up this creek. 
Through the mangroves up this creek came Shiveri in his canoe. 
He climbed into a big ti-tree (nd.ma). When the girls came down 
that way to get water from the well they saw his shadow from the 
tree. They said to Shiveri: ‘Oh! is that you? What have you 
come for?” ‘‘ For you!” said Shiveri. He climbed down from 
the tree and put them in his canoe. Then he pushed off with his 
paddle. The creek was full of water when Shiveri pushed off. 
He just gave one push with his paddle and the canoe went straight 
down the creek and out the mouth and up the coast. It went of 
itself. The hole which this paddle made as he pushed off is the well 
(kd.gd.) that is there now in the scrub by Nyunggu’s old camping 
ground. One girl had a sore breast. Shiveri left her at Red Point 
(opposite Crab Island). He left the other one behind at Red Island 
because his canoe was smashed there. Then Shiveri just took 
one step out over the sea and an island came up, then another step 
and then another island came up, and so on. Wherever he put his 
foot a sandbank or an island came up. Thus he made the islands 
of the Torres Straits. He went to Maubiyag Island and taught 
them his dance there. 

When Shiveri went to Maubiyag, yd.ra, his seagull children 


cried: “‘ What shall we do now our father has gone away? It 
would be better to be seagulls and go after him.’’ His other children 
said: “‘ We can’t go! We'd better become fish and birds and stay 


here !”’ 
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Shiveri made a song about all his children that he had left behind 
him on the mainland. 


Song of ‘‘ the children left behind” : 
“ma.pu tinu. wiirt mt. "ingé 

my children cry for me 
shiva kdyga ténya 
one son cries for me 
wdra wdygu nyt. 
and yet another cries 
tash indla ’dni.mi ya.‘ 
tyr’! tyr’! tyr’ I” 
(cry of the seagull) 


The Maubiyag Islanders have a song which they say was made 
by Kwoiyam and was brought to them by Kwoiyam from the 
Tyongandyi (whom they regard as “ brothers’’) when he came 
from the mainland. This dance which I saw danced at Mapoon also 
belongs to the seagull. 


Kwotyam’s song : 
“ dydi.yatiwei! dydi.yaiwei ! 
Blow wind from the south! blow wind from the south | 
dydi ndpa’ dydi! dytlem.awé!” 
blow strong blow! drop down and settle! come! 
[dyat=south, napa=strong, auwei=—blow (wind), dyilema=drop down or settle, 
awei —come !) 


Dance movements that accompany the song {see illustration) : 


1. Forward movement : 
Left leg lifted as if about to fly. 

2. Flying movement : 
Steps taken first to one side, then the other, with arms aslant as if 
flying ; left arm down as left direction taken, right arm down as 
right direction taken. 

3. Settling movement : 
Body quickly swung round; arms from slanting position drop 
suddenly as the body swoops to the ground with head and shoulders 
drooping forward and arms falling to the ground. 

4. Bobbing up and down on the waves movement : 
Elbows bent outwards, hands in front of the chest, the body swings 
gently up and down, first on one side and then on the other as the 
seagull settles on the water on his flight. 


These are some of the other songs that were made : 
Twina the seagull’s song : 
“ ya.ra td. tywt.nd. nrdyd. wh 
ydra td. nt.mi nattand. 'athi. uni.” 
We'd better be seagulls and follow our father 
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Frandyira the butter-fish’s song 
“ nrdya frandyira. ni.mi 
ndré'a. ngés.”” 
we'd better be butter-fish 
and stay here. 


When Nyunggu found that his daughters had been stolen by 
Shiveri he made this song : 
“‘ Shiveri Shiveri niiyatyd. shdsht imtiyatyd.” 
Shiveri! You can go take them and marry them. 
When Nyunggu told his soi; that their sisters had eloped 
with Shiveri, they were angry and told Nyunggu he must go after 


them : 
“ ndré. rama ydyi!”’ (you-go and-bring them back). 


Nyunggu said : 
“ Tyaga pt.pan’ tydya!”’ (very well! I'll go!) 
sydya yinu yiunu eydyatd niga myuyu (but I shall go further on to 
stay in another country). 


His children followed him down to the shore as he went. He 
told them to stay where they were. The ducks and the native 
companions stayed on the sandbank. The shells followed him into 
the sea a little way where the reef is now. He told them to stay 
there and be shells. The reef is the road Nyunggu took and the 
shells are his children. You can see some of them there now where 
they followed him down all the way from the camp to the beach 
and others on the reef. Nyunggu went after Shiveri and his 
daughters. But instead of going to Maubiyag Island he went right 
on to Papua and never came back. As he left he sang to his children 
in turn: 

“ vdga pindirdyga ni.md.'a 
you folks conch shells shall be 
ardita mi. md.’a 
bailer shells become 
ygdmagdra ni. md.’a 
pearl shell you shall become 
lyt’unydra ni. md.’a 
ducks you shall be 


ndré’ita nt. md.’a 
native companions be 
om ¢ tydya 
go! better that I should go 
mbwd.rakdyga tanu iydya pfrd.‘”’ 
the white pigeons will come with me. 
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It is said that Nyunggu (the white pigeon) is there in Papua 
somewhere now. His spirit walks about there still. Now every 
year the pigeons leave their home and go to Papua to nest and their 
children come back every year to Kuringa. 

Nyunggu gave his dances to the Papuan people. His songs 
were all about his children, the birds and shells, whom he had left 
behind, and about the things he used to do when he lived at Janie 
Creek. He used sometimes to lose his canoe and this is the song he 
made about it: 


The canoe song : 
“nd yk kis mbdm yu 
shani mbd.m yi und.yi.?” 
where did I leave my canoe 
at which of my landing places did I leave it? 


Then he would find it and sing with delight : 


“ lokapd. madriya. lokapé. ! 
ndtyuki mbda.m "yu. ! 
ah! here now I find it (slaps himself with delight) 
it was here that I left it! 


A song and dance belonging to the Papuan natives on the Fly River 
is said by Mammus to resemble this song of Nyunggu. 
“ natyu bibun naiyu natyu tyi’! ty’! naiyu natyu natyungid. tyf ! 
ty?’ ! natyungi.”’* 

At the conclusion of this expedition to Janie Creek I gathered 
the facts together and forwarded them to Dr. Haddon, drawing his 
attention to the following interesting facts : 

(1) The mainland Tyongandyi hero Shiveri journeyed to 

Maubiyag Island. 

(2) Both Shiveri and the Maubiyag hero Kwoiyam were 
associated with songs and dances depicting the flight of 
the seagull; the latter’s, Kwoiyam’s, song describes the 
flight from south to north. 

(3) The seagull migrates to the Torres Straits islands from 
Janie Creek at the commencement of the wet season, which 
time corresponds with the time for deep water in the creek 
up which Shiveri paddled his canoe to steal the daughters 


of Nyunggu. 


4 Words in Papuan language and meaning not known. 
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My conclusions, based upon this evidence, were, that the 
Tyongandyi hero Shiveri was one and the same as the Maubiyag 
Island hero Kwoiyam, and their common incarnation was the 
seagull, which migrates every year to the islands from the mainland, 
and has, accordingly, a “ story-place”’ in both localities. From 
this standpoint, the Maubiyag Island hero, Kwoiyam, may be 
regarded as having been also totemic in some sense. ) 


The fact that the Maubiyag Islanders and this Tyongandyi 
clan regard themselves as “ brothers” (according to Mammus) 
suggests a close link between these two groups and probably an 
underlying totemic identity, which might, of course, be due to a 
migration of Maubiyag Islanders to the mainland in the first instance. 


In the same way, also, I conclude that the Yupngati hero 
Nyunggu is mythologically associated with the Papuan mainland on 
account of the yearly flights thither of the Torres Straits pigeon in 
which form Nyunggu was apparently regarded as being incarnated 
when he made his final flight to Papua. 


The fact that Shiveri and Nyunggu are mythologically and 
culturally associated with a type of initiation dance and ceremonial 
found also in the Torres Straits islands, e.g. ceremonial ground, 
secret enclosure, drum, ceremonial skirt (as well as with the dug-out 
canoe and the bow and arrow, which Shiveri is said to have invented) 
reveals the existence of a cultural contact between the northern end 
of the Peninsula and the adjacent islands of the Torres Straits, a 
contact only to be expected in view of the close proximity of the 
islands to the mainland and in view also of the use by the mainlanders 
of the seaworthy dug-out canoe. 


Just as the use of the native bark canoe finds its reflection in 
the mythology of the more southern Wik tribes, where the dugout 
canoe was not in use before the coming of Europeans, so the dugout 
canoe used by the Tyongandyi in early days finds its reflection in 
the mythology of that tribe. The incorporation of its use as also 
that of the bow and arrow and initiation ceremonial are attributed 
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to the mythical hero, Shiveri, who in seagull form voyages overseas 
and visits the islands where these customs are in vogue.*® 

In similar manner, the peculiar method of preserving the bodies 
of the dead by disembowelling, putrefaction and drying, which is 
non-Australian but is prevalent in the Peninsula and suggests 
affinities with other types of preservation of the dead reported from 
Papua, finds its reflection in the mythology of the tribes of this area. 
Its invention appropriately enough is attributed to the ghost-ulas 
in the Ndraanit tribe and to the ghost-pulwaiya in the Wikmunkan 
tribe. 

Just as Mbu, the Ndraanit wlaz, is mythologically associated 
with the ritual for disposal of the dead by reason of this ghost 
incarnation, and Wolkollan, the Wikmunkan pulwaztya, is associated 
with the increase ritual of the bonefish by reason of this bonefish 
incarnation, so the Tyonyandyi u/lwai Shiveri is apparently associated 
with the fashions of the islands by reason of the migration thither 
of the seagull, in which form Shiveri is incarnated. 

Correspondence between fact and myth in these hero-cults is 
true to the mainland totemic pattern, as may be seen by comparison 
with the Wikmunkan myths previously described. The mythological 
settlement of Shiveri and Nyunggu in localities whither their 
incarnations as seagull or white pigeon have migrated, and the settle- 
ment of their children, the fish, birds and shells in appropriate places, 
such as the deep channel of the river, swamps, sandbanks and the 
reef are comparable to the going-down into the sea of the pigeon and 
the bailer-shell, and the stopping of the yam in the scrub in Leiningiti 
myths, and the going-down of the Wikmunkan bonefish pulwarya 
in the creek, where the bonefish breed, and the settling-down beyond 
the western horizon of the Wiknatara heroes, the moon and the 
morning star. 

The voyages of the heroes Nyunggu and Shiveri up the Peninsula 
to Papua and the Torres Straits, which correspond with the migration 
of the white pigeon and the seagull, are of the same nature as the 


35 None of these customs, except the use of a ceremonial skirt made out of strips 
of bark, is in evidence south of the Tyongandyi and Yupngati to-day. ‘‘ The Wik- 
munkan Tribe,” Oceania, Vol. I, Nos. 2 and 3. Cf. ‘‘ Myths of the Wikmunkan and 
Wiknatara Tribes,” Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 1. 
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voyages of the Wiknatara heroes out of the far north-east down 
into the west, which correspond with the movements of the moon 
and morning star across the heavens. 

They, like Nyunggu, left their song and dance to the sandbeach 
people. 

The wanderings of their heroes are on a grander scale than the 
more restricted wanderings of other mythical heroes of the mainland, 
as for example in the case of the myth of the Wikmunkan hard yam 
woman who refuses to budge from her native locality inland and 
quarrelled on this account with her husband, the arrowroot, who 
finally left her there and went down near the sandbeach to settle, 
where the arrowroot is now found. Thus wanderings do not reflect 
so much the real migrations of actual heroes or their cults, as the 
natural characteristics of the totemic objects assumed by heroes 
and the routes of the people in whose localities they are found. 


PROBLEM OF INTERPRETATION 


On my return south I found that Dr. Donald Thomson had 
published an account of the cults Shiveri and Nyunggu.** He 
describes Tyongandyi clans as possessing each a number of totems 
(erwe) which are “ not all of equal importance, but in each clan a 
chief totem is recognized and distinguished by a special name, erwe 
pari, the big totem.”” This statement agrees with my own findings 
and places the totemic culture of these northern tribes of the Peninsula 
immediately in line with that of the Wikmunkan and other tribes 
to the south, which have localized patrilineal totemic clans and which 
as we have seen are typically Australian. He then goes on to say 
that Shiveri is the chief totem of aclan. This statement also agrees 
with my findings and places Shiveri and Nyunggu in the same 
category as the Ndraanit ulat, Mbu, the ghost, and the Wikmunkan 
pulwatya, Wolkollan, the bonefish, and the Wiknatara heroes the 
moon and the morning star. 

The association of Shiveri with the sacred ceremonial ground 
(kwod of the Torres Straits), mbd.ga (waus or screen of Torres Straits), 
drum, bark skirt, etc., and the attributing of the invention of these 





3% 7.R.A.I., Vol. LXIV, 1934. 
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to Shiveri, led Dr. Thomson to postulate the introduction of these 
hero-cults from the islands. He says also “ the culture-hero has 
suffered some modification and has assumed the characteristics of 
the totemic ancestors of the Australian mainland aborigine.” 

I have already presented an alternate hypothesis to this point 
of view. Dance and chant form part of the mainland totemic ritual 
and initiation ceremony. The inculcation of island fashions into 
the ritual of these northern tribes is not surprising in view of their 
proximity. But this absorption is not a super imposition of a hero- 
cult. Dr. Thomson’s statement that he found “no suggestion in 
the culture myths that Shiveri was ever other than a man” might 
have been modified if he had visited (and I understand from Mammus 
that he did not do so) the story-place of Shiveri and seen there for 
himself the interesting association of the seagull and Torres Straits 
pigeon with Shiveri’s and Nyunggu’s story-places. It is significant 
that Dr. Thomson records that “‘ the initiation ceremonies associated 
with Shiveri and Nyunggu usually took place towards the close of 
the south-east trade season,” i.e. the time when the seagull migrates 
to the Torres Straits. 

In any case it is surely a contradiction to claim that Shiveri 
was a “‘ clan totem ” and a “ chief totem ”’ and yet at the same time 
to say that he was “ never other than a man.”’ For surely the word 
“ totem ”’ itself implies the incarnation of the mythical being in some 
shape or form. 

The frequent use of the word “totem” in Dr. Thomson’s 
article obscures his argument, since it is not ever really clear what 
is meant by it. Borrowed first from the Ojibway Indians, the term 
already possessed a special significance before it was applied to the 
more full-blown or complete aspect of totemism found in Australia. 
This Australian totemism, which in itself covers a number of 
variations and definitions, altered the original meaning of the word 
considerably. One would expect to find, however, whenever the 
word is used, at least the incarnation of the mythical being in some 
material medium or its equivalent, such as ghost, rainbow serpent, 
bullroarer, etc., in which its power is believed to reside. 

Dr. Thomson’s first experience of Australian culture was gained 
on the eastern side of the Peninsula, where not only is the totemic 
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and social organization more disintegrated on account of white 
settlement, but traces of contact with outside culture are more 
strikingly evident—and where the dugout canoe as a medium of 
such outside contact was more extensively used. 
; Since my own experience of the problems of native culture has 
been obtained, on the contrary, amongst the relatively undisturbed 
inland Wikmunkan and other tribes of the Gulf Aboriginal Reserve, 
where evidences of culture contact are relatively few, it may be of 
interest to compare the results of the two studies, and the different 
interpretations given in each case. 

The point of interest to me is not how non-totemic hero-cults 
became superimposed upon the totemic culture of the mainland, but 
rather how it comes about that certain of the mainland totemic 
heroes have come to be identified with outside cultural traits, such 
as burial customs and initiation ceremonial. 

Since Dr. Thomson compares the cult of the crocodile hero 
Iwai in the eastern Koko-yao tribe with that of Shiveri and Nyunggu 
in the western Gulf tribes, any differences of opinion already expressed 
concerning the latter apply also to the former.®? 

The association of Iwai the crocodile hero in the Koko-yao 
tribe with island fashions may, as in the case of Shiveri and Nyunggu, 
just as well be interpreted as the absorption into the mainland 
totemic culture of customs common to these northern tribes and the 
islanders as to the importation of hero-cults as such into the Peninsula. 
For the incorporation of social usages in mythology is characteristic 
of the mainland totemic culture. 

In the case of Shiveri it would seem as if his association with 
such customs was due to his migratory voyages in the shape of the 
seagull to the islands where such customs were in vogue. It may 
well be that the seafaring habits of the crocodile were interpreted 
as visits to the islands like those of the seagull and that this is why 
Iwai the crocodile is credited with the invention of these island 
fashions. One wonders incidentally whether the play habits of the 
bower-bird were responsible for the identification of this hero in 
Yankonyu society with the dancing fashions of the islands. For 


~ 37D. F. Thomson, “Hero Cult, Initiation and Totemism on Cape York Peninsula,” 
J.R.A.L., Vol. LXIIH, 1933. 
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Dr. Thomson observes that the bower-bird’s playground was situated 
near the ceremonial ground. 


Since Iwai the crocodile is said to possess like Shiveri and 
Nyunggu the characteristics of a typical totemic clan ancestor, one 
must examine the validity of his claim that “ there is strong evidence 
for the belief that the cult of Iwai came into Australia through the 
Torres Straits ’”’ and “‘ swept down the coast of Cape York Peninsula.” 
He maintains that “‘ there is nothing in Iwai’s odyssey that is not 
in keeping with the miraculous doings of the totemic ancestors of the 
mainland.” Again, Iwai “is stated to have been a man at first and 
later to have taken the form of a crocodile, leaving ko’a watjaman 
(“‘ story-stones ’’) to make his yartji kintja and the heroic doings of 
his odyssey, just as the Yilamo (totemic ancestors) assumed the 
form of animals and gave rise directly or indirectly to the totemic 
stones, which are associated with him.” Again, Iwai “ occupies 
chief place amongst the Yilamo or the totemic ancestors of the 
mainland type.” Statements such as these would incline one to 
place Iwai in the same category as Shiveri and Nyunggu and to regard 
this hero also as a chief totem. Dr. Thomson unexpectedly asserts, 
however, that he “ found no evidence of a chief totem, though in 
each clan there is no doubt that some of the totems are more 
important than others.’”’ This is coming very close to the 
Tyongandyi’s situation in which every clan totem is regarded as 
erwe part, “ big’’ or chief totem. 


A contradiction occurs in the statements that Iwai is a leader 
amongst the Yilamo (clan totems) but that he is at the same time 
non-totemic. The key to the contradiction seems to lie in the 
statement that Iwai belongs “‘ not to one clan only, but to the tribe 
as a whole,” a characteristic which, as I have pointed out, is common 
to all Wikmunkan pulwaiya and does not mean that they are non- 
totemic but that they are clan totems with an extra-clan or tribal 
reference. He is not justified, therefore, in claiming, on this basis, 
that Iwai usurped a place amongst the Yilamo and ‘‘ assumed some 
of the characteristics of the totemic ancestors of the mainland.” 
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Dr. Thomson gives various other reasons for his belief that the 
cult of Iwai has been “‘ superimposed ” upon the mainland totemic 
complex. They are as follows: 


(z) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


The very strong kunta which Iwai possesses. This in 
Wikmunkan culture is true of all dangerous totems, such as 
snakes, fire, rainbow serpent and crocodile, which latter 
is the most feared animal in the Peninsula. 

Awe in approaching the sacred story-place. This also is 
typical of totemic auwa in the Wikmunkan tribe and awe 
is proportionate to the degree of social prestige or fear 
attaching to the pulwaiya concerned. The more dangerous 
the totemic object in which the ancestor of the clan is 
incarnated, the more necessary is it to be cautious in 
approaching the sacred precincts of its auwa. For example, 
no one disturbs the fire auwwa for fear of uncontrolled bush- 
fires and no one disturbs the rainbow serpent’s auwa for 
fear of cyclones, etc. 

Injury to the crocodile affects members of the crocodile clan. 
A man of the Wikmunkan cuss-cuss opossum clan, in drawing 
my attention to a sore place on his leg, declared that some 
one must have injured his pulwatya and that we would 
discover the facts later on visiting his ground. 

The appearance of crocodile’s teeth on masks associated 
with other totems is a sign of the importance of the crocodile- 
hero. In the ritual of the bonefish pulwatya in the Wik- 
munkan tribe, the hero wears a bunch of peewit feathers 
on his head. The peewit is a less important but associated 
totem belonging to the same clan as the bonefish. This 
is an example of composite totemism and does not signify 
the importance of the peewit totem. 

Dr. Thomson claims that because the moyka or second 
initiation ceremony is associated with the rainbow serpent, 
it is typically Australian in character ; whereas the okainta 
or first initiation ceremony, with which Iwai’s cult is 
associated, is derived from the islands. To begin with, 
the crocodile is only found in these northern parts of 
Australia, so could not be universally significant in Australian 
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mythology. Secondly, the swinging of the bullroarer, 
which is an important item in the okainta, marks that 
ceremony as essentially Australian. For the cult of the 
bullroarer is universally associated with initiation. 


It is of interest to compare the rainbow serpent cults on the 
Koko-yao and Wikmunkan tribes. In the Wikmunkan tribe, 
Taipan, the rainbow serpent, is a clan totem which has its sacred 
place (auwa) in clan territory and abides in a deep waterhole in which 
the reflection of the rainbow may be seen. 


Myths describe Taipan as a very big doctor, who cures sick 
people and possesses a big red stone knife on the end of a string. 
This, when angry, he throws to strike a tree (lightning) and then 
drags it back over the ground, making a rumbling noise (thunder). 
One myth tells of a fight between Taipan’s son and the blue-tongued 
lizard over the latter’s wife. The latter kills Taipan’s son and carries 
the heart and blood to Taipan’s camp and throws it down in challenge. 
Taipan in anger seeks to avenge the death of his son, but cannot find 
the lizard. Returning to his camp, Taipan, weary of life, calls his 
children around him—the red flying foxes, etc. He takes the blood 
of his son Taipan and rubs it all over them and appoints an auwa for 
each of his “‘ children.’’ Then taking his son’s heart with him he 
goes down under the water with his two daughters. His auwa 
is the source of man’s blood supply. The daughters Taipan and 
their brother go up into the sky sometimes and are the rainbow. 
The sisters are the red colours and the brother is the blue or purple 
in the rainbow.*® 


Taipan controls the heart and blood of mankind and is a great 
doctor. This is of course the reason why Taipan is of outstanding 
importance in these tribes. 





38 The red is regarded as the blood of menstruation. When people see the 
rainbow they say, “Oh! Taipan has a sore belly!’’ The women of this clan are 
called ‘‘ sore belly ” after the Taipan daughters. One may compare this idea with 
that of the daughter of Kudyu.-kudyu. the rainbow serpent in the Kunggandyi 
tribe, who was called ‘‘ The sun sets red in the west.” Cf. U. H. McConnel, “* Inspira- 
tion and Design in Aboriginal Art,” Art in Australia, Py! 1935. Another myth 
tells how Taipan buried some of the blood at the foot of a bloodwood tree (the red 
exudence of the bloodwood) saying, ‘‘ This I leave for you women,” 

" 
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Of Paiyam, the rainbow serpent in the Koko-yao tribe, Dr. 
Thomson says: “ In the same territory as Paiyam there is a stone 
called Winka to which belongs a ?. In former times there were a 
number of stones, each associated with a member of the group, but 
as people have died, these have disappeared . . . the winka kol’a 
is impregnated with wulnku, translated as ‘ heart,’ which caused 
it to become #a’a (hot) . . . blood and #a’a issue from it.” 


This association of blood an< heart with the territory of Paiyam 
suggests that his cult in the Koko-yao tribe has points in common 
with that of the rainbow serpent in the Wikmunkan tribe. The 
disintegrated state of the stones in the territory of Paiyam which 
he mentions may account for Dr. Thomson’s inability to find any 
cult associated with Paiyam—though he refers to the territory of 
Paiyam as if it were a localized clan and cult. 


I do not know what part Taipan, the rainbow serpent, plays in 
the initiation ceremony of the Wikmunkan. I merely remember 
seeing the performance in which the great snake (the rainbow) came 
on to the scene in the first initiation ceremony, after which a number 
of men lay on the ground and rolled slowly from side to side. These 
were said to be the rainbow. The performance occurred towards 
the end of the ceremony, and the women were hidden till it was nearly 
concluded. Then they were allowed to look on and joined in the 
spirit of the performance by moving their bodies rhythmically 
at a little distance away. 


It is possible that the serpent’s reputation as a medicine man 
and his association with life-giving heart and blood and menstruation 
accounts for the part played by him in initiation generally. 
Menstruation is a sign of the attainment of puberty in girls, as is 
also the bullroarer, the symbol of sex-awakening, in Wikmunkan 
society. The latter plays an important part in both Koko-yao 
and Wikmunkan first initiation ceremonies. The swinging of the 
bullroarer signifies the social recognition of budding manhood’s 
sex-potentialities in relation to budding womanhood. The myth 
of the finding of a bullroarer by young girls who hide it in a bloodwood 
tree for men to swing is an illustration of this idea. It is interesting 
that Dr. Thomson records a myth in the Koko-yao tribe of the 
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finding of a bullroarer by girls, suggesting that the bullroarer has a 
similar significance in this tribe also. 

The swinging of the bullroarer (which in the Wikmunkan tribe 
is the symbol of puberty or womanhood), at the okainta ceremony 
in which Iwai the crocodile plays a leading part, is interesting in 
view of the fact that at Iwai’s story-place on the upper Pascoe River 
there is a woman stone which when painted causes women to become 
wolmpil-gobi, i.e. awakens their sexual appetites. Antbeds said to 
be “women ”’ in a Wikmunkan tribe were hit with the same result. 
At the story-place of the bullroarer (motya) in Wikmunkan territory 
a rock stands up which is said to represent a girl at the age of puberty. 
Nearby is the bloodwood tree in which she placed the bullroarer. 
The bullroarer is itself a love charm and when swung outside a camp 
has power to draw a woman to the man who swings it. 

One may, I think, regard Iwai as being associated with the 
awakening of sex-virility at puberty, which the swinging of the 
bullroarer at initiation symbolizes. I suggest therefore that the 
important part played by him in the okainta ceremony may be due 
to his intrinsic social qualifications for the position and not borrowed 
from outside sources by the superimposition of an island cult upon 
totemism. 

In all the Wikmunkan myths regarding Pikuwa, the crocodile, 
he is a raper of girls, and thief of other men’s wives and an object of 
ridicule because of his illicit and insatiable sexual appetites, and his 
sexual virility. 

In Wikmunkan mythology the crocodile is greed personified 
and myths delight in picturing his discomfiture, disillusionment and 
conquest by means of strategy. 

In the Koko-yao saga of Iwai, as recorded by Dr. Thomson, 
the crocodile plays the part of wife-stealer, suggesting that, as in the 
case of the rainbow serpent, the crocodile hero possesses characteristics 
similar to those possessed by his counterpart in the Wikmunkan tribe. 

Wikmunkan myths describe the crocodile’s irresistible powers 
over women, taking every one he could, irrespective of relationship. 
In other words Pikuwa possesses that very capacity to make women 
go wolmpil-goli, that is caused by painting the woman stone at 
the story-place. 
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The wife-stealing habits of the crocodile are perhaps responsible 
for the driving out of Iwai from the upper Pascoe River, as recorded 
by Thomson. For in a Wikmunkan myth Pikuwa is driven out of 
the upper Holroyd River by Kena the freshwater crocodile for stealing 
the latter’s wife. The drama provides a mythical explanation of 
the real fact that the saltwater crocodile frequents the lower saltwater 
regions of the river but sometimes goes upstream to breed in the 
freshwater holes. This habit of breeding in the upper reaches of 
the river no doubt accounts for the story-place of Iwai being on the 
upper Pascoe River. For in the Wikmunkan tribe the auwa or 
story-place of totemic heroes is situated in the natural habitat or 
breeding places of plants and animals. 


The argument that Iwai’s association with such abstract 
qualities as wolmpil-gobi renders him non-totemic, carries little 
weight since the woman stone in which such qualities reside is no 
more abstract than the stone from which ta’a (heat) and blood 
emanate in the rainbow serpent’s territory, nor the ‘‘ woman” 
antbeds from which the spirit of romance emanates in Wikmunkan 
territory. 

All totems inherently possess abstract qualities. The awakening 
of sex-hunger caused by striking a stone is not more essentially 
abstract than the satisfaction of hunger by the hitting of trees for 
the increase of bonefish, etc. The more significant the social function 
of the totemic object, and its supposed qualities, the greater the power 
it possesses and the more important is the cult in tribal esteem. 


The more one examines the facts supplied by Dr. Thomson 
relating to the cult of Iwai in the light of Wikmunkan culture, the 
more does it fall into line with mainland hero-cults. After sifting all 
the evidence which he gives for regarding the cult as having originated 
in the Torres Straits I can find no justification for this belief other 
than Iwai’s association with island fashions. As I have pointed out, 
this association may be related to his seafaring habits as in the case 
of Shiveri. Had Dr. Thomson had previous experience of totemism 
in its unspoiled form in more secluded parts of the Peninsula, I 
venture to think that his interpretation would not have been so 
dominated by the evidences of island contacts in the eastern tribes. 
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The hypothesis put forward by Dr. Thomson regarding these 
hero-cults echoes that of the Cambridge Expedition to the Torres 
Straits regarding the similar cults of those islands. He and the 
Reports both postulate the introduction from Papua of an alien hero- 
cult together with masked performers and elaborate dances. The 
Report states that this hero-cult has been superimposed upon an 
indigenous totemic culture which “ presents most of the features 
that this institution possesses amongst the less advanced Australians ; 
but at the same time exhibits some indications of decay, and there 
can be little doubt that eventually it would have succumbed to the 
hero-cults that had already been introduced.’’*® That this totemic 
culture of the Torres Straits islands was believed to be continuous 
with that of the neighbouring mainlands of Papua and Cape York 
Peninsula is shown by the statement: ‘“‘ Perhaps the explanation 
of its pre-existence on the western islands may be found in the 
prevalence of totemism in the adjacent districts of New Guinea, a 
district with which the islanders were perfectly familiar, and with 
the natives of which they had trading relations . . . this connection 
was much less intimate with the natives of the Cape York district 
of north Queensland and how far these people were in a typical 
totemic stage we have no means of knowing. The Yaraikana, at 
all events, possess what are usually termed ‘ personal totems ’.’’4° 


The Yaraikana of the Cape York region are continuous with the 
tribes of the northern Peninsula which possess a typical totemic 
culture of which hero-cults form an integral part. One may assume, 
therefore, on such evidence as is obtainable, that a totemic culture 
formerly extended across the Cape York-Torres Straits islands- 
Papua region, and this was similar to that found on Cape York 
Peninsula to-day, which is, I found, typically Australian in all its 
features, excepting certain dancing fashions. 


In the Torres Straits, on the contrary, where village life, fishing 
activities, gardening and land rights exist alongside a decadent 
totemism and a chieftainship with warlike tendencies, the economic 
situation is one in which clans and villages follow a more or less 





3° Report Cambridge Expedition to the Torres Straits, Vol. VI, p. 254. 
Loc. cit. 
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uniform existence of gardening and fishing, and in which the economic 
relationship between clan and totem has practically ceased to 
function. Totems exist in a more or less meaningless capacity 
alongside the cult of heroes. The use of dance-house, drum, masks 
and skirt, etc. are innovations which have been incorporated into 
the totemic culture. 


The heroes of the islands are I believe relics of the totemic 
heroes, who, freed from totemic trappings by the change over to 
village life, and reflecting the attributes of chieftainship, have 
risen phoenix-like from the pyres of their totemic ashes as heroes 
with predominantly human characteristics. 


This interpretation of the situation is strengthened by Mr. 
F. E. Williams’s analysis of village life amongst the Orokaiva in 
Papua.*! In this study he reveals the existence in the villages of 
an underlying totemic clan structure, of which the plant emblems 
belonging to the various villages, or clans, are a remainder. One 
is left with the conclusion that the old organization of totemic clans 
has gradually been merged in village organization as a result of the 
change-over from a hunting to an agricultural existence and that the 
clan totems (clan emblems include birds and other objects as well as 
plants and trees) have lost their heroic significance, and have become 
mere emblems of the families and clans to which they belong. In an 
agricultural community one would expect plant and tree emblems 
to predominate over animal emblems, which are associated with a 
hunting existence. 

It is my suggestion that hero-cults are an integral part of the 
totemic complex and that it is the more elaborate dancing fashions 
rather than the cult as such that have been introduced from Papua 
or superimposed upon the totemic culture of the islands and mainland. 

_ This interpretation of the situation is based upon the natural 
factors of psychological and sociological growths both from within 
and without rather than upon the super-imposition of one type of 
culture upon another, resulting in a hybrid structure which bears no 
integral relationship to the environments in which it is found. If 
Dr. Thomson’s theory of migratory hero-cults be accepted for the 





a FE, Williams, Orokaiva Society, Chaps. vii 1 viii. 
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Peninsula, we must revise all our accepted views of Australian 
totemism as a whole, and postulate the penetration of alien cults not 
only into the Peninsula but into the heart of Central Australia. 


TEXTS 


MYTH OF MIN KENA AND PIKUWA, THE FRESH- AND SALT-WATER CROCODILES® 


kéin.ka (1) kén.a pikuwa pama i.bilay (2) warika wantya kén.andam maritya 
antya pikuwakdnda (3) mo’abulay (4) tyi.pa d.ka pikuwanda mo.’abilay (5) min 
wi.ka pila wikatauwa wampatanda (6): “ wdantya niynkardm a.nd!” wikatduwa (7) 
i.bulay (8) 4.k wumpiyan (u.kama) tauwawa.kabulay (9) pékwu.bulay! pékwu.bula! 
pékwu.bula! pékwu.bula! pékwu.bula! pékwu.bula ! (10) [min] kén.a ptkuwa md.'ay ! 
pékwu.bilay ! pékwu.bilay! pékwu.bilay! pékwu.bilay! pékwu.bilay ! (11) wdntya 
pu.tthama mo.’anda (12) min kénay pikuwa md.’am biyan ma.biunta (13) nilama 
pikuway ti.ma mdiyanda (14) tu.may yadlanbintyin (buya) (15) pikuwa patan ti.mam 
punkama (16) pékwu.bula mintya (17) kén.a dyam wina (18) [tumam) kén.a wu.wina 
(19) ‘‘ dyam tu.tyay !’’ (20) Minanayka ti.tya (21) pikuwa ktiw(a) t.ka (22) yo.taydma 
nd.ka yuntamuy wumpiyanuna (23) niluma patiyandnta ! (24) niluma papatiyandnta ! 
(25) patiyandnta : “ku.kt.tyana pi.lama pitamuykara!’’ (26) “ ku. man wanta!”’ 
patana! ya.’a ydma ! ! (27) ku.man patiyandnta ! bunta patiyananta! ya.’aydma (28) 
ptkuwa tauwa: [“ ya.’anama !) kduwa ka.’a kaliyaninyi ! (29) pama! kiwa kaélaninya 
yo.rpama ! (30) (kauwa kd.’a! nila dnama yila tatuwanya) (31) yula mina buyandnya 
nilara! (32) pékuwinya nilara! (33) yaiya wd.’away tu.tyay yuntamiy pintamuy !” 
(34) pikuwa [pi.lama] papata : (35) (Words spoken then sung) 
“ paniyavrard.! paniyarard.! pantyarard.! (36) 

mina yula biyanya (37) 

nul tatuway nilara (38) 

pama kiwa kalaninya (39) 

paniyarard ! (40) wo.rpay kiélaninyan ! (41) dya wundy(a)!”’ (42) 
na.ka ytntan tana kalaninya (43) [ptkuwa papdatana) : (44 

“ pantyarard.! etc... .” 

“ ayama tu. tydya!”’ (46) ey cae (47) 
“ paniynarara.! . 


Mantipayan tu.tya (49) yd. ‘ayia ! (50) 
NoTE.—This myth is available as a phonograph record. 


Literal Translation. 


once-upon-a-time (1) Kena-the-fresh-water-crocodile and-Pikuwa-the-salt-water- 
crocodile as-men they-two-were-going-about (2) min-Warika-the-swamp-turtle the- 
wife of-min-Kena sweetheart Pikuwa’s-(was) (3) they-two-ran-away (4) southwards 
(to)-the-country of-Pikuwa they-two-ran-away (5) [Pikuwa belonged to the Koko- 
taiyari who live south of Edward River). Min-wuka-the-flying-fox up-with 
a-message came-to-him : (6) “ wife yours-with is-over-there ! ’’ he-said (7) they-two- 
went (8) the-camp they-reached (after-sunset) and-quarrelled (9) they-two-fought ! 
and-fought! and-fought! and-fought! and-fought! and-fought! (ro) Kena 
and-Pikuwa fought with-their-hands-(i.e. wrestled-as-crocodiles-do) fought ! fought ! 
fought! fought! fought! (11) the-wife further-off ran (12) Min-Kena Pikuwa 





“2 Told by Paul Teidyola. 
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with-the-hand-(i.e. without-a-spear-thrower) speared in-the-rib (13) he Pikuwa 
a-smouldering-stick-from-the-fire picking-up (14) (with)-the-burning-stick on-the- 
back-between-the-shoulders (hit-him) (15) Pikuwa (hurt) by-the-fire-stick swelled-up 
(on-the-neck) (16) [that-is-why the-crocodile now has a thick neck]. 

those-two-having-fought to-the-end (17) Kena there lay (18) [from-the-effects- 
of-the-burning-stick] Kena was-lying there (19) “ there-I-will-go-down-(into-my- 
auwa)!” (20) at-Minanangka (“ the-place-of-the-sick-animal ”) he-went-down (21) 
Pikuwa towards-the-sea-westwards went-down (22) (that)-better water salt-(with) 
they-might-make-him (23) for-him they-were-all-singing (24) for-him they-kept-on- 
singing (25) they-sang: ‘‘ to-make-you-well ‘ pi.lama ’-the-crocodile’s-song let-us- 
sing you ! ’’ (26) “ legs get-well! ” they-sang-to-him. All-in-vain (27) legs-(to-make- 
well) they-sang-to-his! arms-(to make well) they-sang-to-his! all-in-vain! (28) 
Pikuwa said: [‘‘It’s no use!] eastwards do-not carry-me! (29) men! eastwards- 
down-to-the-sea carry-me on-my-stretcher! (30) [eastwards (do)-not carry me! 
he there by-and-bye will-see-me !] (31) by-and-bye (in)-the-anus might-spear-me 
he! (32) might-kill-me he! (33) I in-the-river (will)-go-down in-the-salt-water 
in-the-creek |!” (34) 

[All-the-way as they carried him] Pikuwa [this-song-called-Pilama] kept-on- 
singing : (35) 
(Words spoken then sung) 

“ pantyarard! etc. ... 


“ pantyarard.! paniyarard. ! “TI can’t go back! I can’t go back! I can't 
paniyarard. ! go back! (36) 
mina yula buyanya In-the-anus lest he-spear-me (37) 
nul tituway nilara Lest sees-me he (38) 
pama kiwa kdlandnya Men’ westwards-(down-to-the-sea) carry 
me! (39) 
pantyarard. ! I can’t go back! (40) 
worpay kalananya On-my-stretcher bear me (41) 
ana wunaya!” There I-will-stay-forever ! ’’ (42) 


(Down-into)-the-water salt they carried-him (43) [Pikuwa kept-on-singing (his voice 
growing weaker each time] (44) 
“ pantyarard.!” etc... .” (45) 
“There I-will-go-down !’’ (46) 
Pikuwa-the-salt-water-crocodile kept singing (as-he-went down into his auwa) (47) 
“ pantyarard.! paniyarard.! pantyarard.!” (48) 
At-Manupangan he-went-down-into-his-auwa (49) [All was over] (50) 


MYTH OF MIN PIKUWA, THE SALT-WATER CROCODILE ® 


pikuwa weiwéityana wuwina 9.tyayanayulum (1) 9.tthamdta wampanda tatiwanda : 
(2) “nd.ka té’anara! yaiya wéitya!” pikuwa tauwa (3) “wera nd.ka! md’a 
ki.tyema! pepéka téi’ana md’abuntya!”’ (4) pékawu.bula (5) palayka buyana (6) 
kiwa m9.’a pikuwa tu.liya (7) ték.an ydintya (8) néyka waytya ydyka ampdya (9) 
mdmana i’inta (10) nila patanda dmpaya buyduwana (11) wtka pikuwantam “ pi.lama”’ 
pata (12) 

Song. (pi.lama) 

“ diya ka.yka nakandka pi.lama! wdntya yd.ta!’’ (13) agama ydnta.. . (14) 
“ kd'ttha! ydnya kina dya yanta!” (15) pinyagdntya wdmpandan tyama. in nyin.bula 





Told by Yalwintyamamana. 
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dyama yantana (16) “‘ yaiya! winya! i intalintiya!” (17) dgama yantana! (18) 
9.ttham tiwa wampan (19) yantana ! (20) kd.ttha kuintya wampandan (21) vintina. . . 
(22) dyam ydntana! (23) wantya-méiya wdmpanda: (24) “ yatya! ki.ttha! @intal- 
intiya!”’ . . . (25) “ wantya ya.ta!” ydntana! (26) pinya wampandan : “ ydiyanda 
vintalinta!”’. . .(27)“‘ wantya yd.ta! ydntalintay !” (28) kd.ttha ki.tyema wamp.dla! 
“intalintiya!”’ . . . (29) “ wantya ku.tyema ya.ta!’’ ydntabulay ! (30) wi.la wawdém- 
pandan: “‘ winyay! intaliniay!” (31) vintina . . . “ wi.la ya.ta! wdntya yd.ta!” 
yantana ! (32) néyka niyanda wampanda : “ pi.pi! intalintiya/”. . . (33) “ wantya 
nip.a ya.ta!”’ yantabulay! (34) ndityawdiyauwa wdmpanda: “ ndityiyu.! intal- 
intiya!”’ . . . (35) “ wantya nyinta yd.ta! ydntaya!” (36) po.lamanya wdmpanda : 
“ po.liwu.tu.! intalintiya!” ... (37) “‘nyinta wdantya ydita! ydntaya!” (38) 
wandyinia kamiyaya wampanda: “‘ yaiya intalintiya!” . . . (39) “ wantya ya.ta! 
nyinta ni.ya!”’ ydantana! (40) yap.a kiuntya wampanda: “ ydiya intalintay!”’ (41) 
“ntya tntina! wantya ya.ta niya!” ydantana! (42) to.nam wampandan intina (43) 
“ wantya ya.ta!”’ ydntana! (44) kd.itha kuntya wdmpanda intina (45) ‘“‘ wantya 
ya.ta!’’ yantan! (46) p2.li manya kuintya wimpanda: “ p2.li wu.tu. intaya!” .. . 
(47) “‘ wantya yd.ta! nyinta yantaya!”’ (48) ydp.a kuintya wdmpanda : “intaya!”... 
(49) ““wantya yd.ta! yantaya!” (50) pinya kuntya wampanda (51) “nyintaya wantya 
ya.ta! nyinta yantaya!” (52) wi.la kintya wampanda (53) “kuwa ntya kalinanya! tak.an 
kinkampa . niya pi.pana!”’ (59) kiykiyan (60) to.tyan wanta (60) 2.tthamata m9.m9.'a 
(62) tana tduwiyan: ‘‘ min pi.ka ina tiwinay ydintya!” (63) min pi.ka yointya 
ma’awup! ydintya (64) wi.tyana kdiyama (65) ma’a wi.pa tiyanay (66) tara 'titthama 
(67) atiwa dyama ti.tya (68) “ ydiya atiwa iyama tu.tydya.” 


Literal Translation. 


pikuwa-the-salt-water-crocodile very-sick was-lying at-9.tyaydnayilum (1) 
9.tthamata-the-porpoise came-up (and)-spoke-to-him : (2) ‘‘ (well)-water get-for-me ! 
I’m sick!” pikuwa said (3) ‘‘ (you-dig water-(for-yourself) (you’ve-got)-hands 
two! deeper-down get-it (with-your)-arm!” (4) they-two-fought (5) (in)- 
the-ribs he-speared-him (6) westwards ran Pikuwa-the-crocodile with-his-club (7) 
(his)-house went-inside (8) son’s wife sorry-(for-him) got-up (9) rubbed and-squeezed- 
him (ro) (to)-him singing that-up-to-get-(better) she-might-make-him (11) the- 
voice (song) of-the-crocodile “‘ pi.lama’”’ she-was-singing : 

Song. . 
“I like very-much (that)-song-f7./ama-(you-are-singing) ! wife mine-(you- 
must-be) ! ”’ (13) then-and-there he-married-her . . . (14) ‘‘ mother! me now just 
has-he-married ! ’’ (15) pimyagantya (mother-in-law-of-the-crocodile’s son) coming-up 
this-way here they-two-were-sitting already married (16) “I! my-older-brother, 
will-squeeze-you!”’ (17) then-and-there he-married-her! (18) (the crocodile’s)- 
very-own sister’s-daughter came-up (19) he-married-her ! (20) mother his came-up 
(21) she-squeezed-him (22) then-and-there he-married-her! (23) his-woman-cousin- 
(taboo) came-up: (24) “I! my-(taboo)-cousin! will-squeeze-you!”’ (25) “ wife 


mine-(you-must-be) !”’ he-married-her! (26) his-father’s sister came-up: “‘ my- 
own-brother’s-son !_ let-me-squeeze-you!”’ ... (27) “wife mine-(you-are)!  I- 
shall-marry-you !”’ (28) mothers two-more came-up-(they-two): ‘‘ we'll squeeze 


you!” (29) wives both-of-you mine-you-are!’’ he-married-them-both ! (30) his- 
younger sister coming-up : “ my-older brother ! let-me-squeeze-you ! - (33) she-was- 
squeezing-him . . . “ young-sister mine! wife mine-(you-must-be) ! ’ ’ he-married- 
her! (32) daughters his coming-up : “father! let-us-squeeze-you ! ’ 

(33) “‘ wives you-two mine-are |” he-married-the- two-of-them ! (34) father’ s mother 
(grandmother) his-own coming-up: “ grandson! let-me-squeeze-you!”’ . . . (35) 








a 
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“wife you mine are! I’ll-marry-you !”’ (36) his-son’s young daughter coming-up : 


“old man-grandfather! I'll squeeze-you!” .. . (37) “ you wife mine are! I’ll- 
marry-you ! ”’ (38) old-woman (mother’s mother) came-up: “I will-squeeze you! ” 
(39) “wives mine-you-are! you-all-of-you!” he-married-her! (40) older-sister 


wn came-up: “I will-squeeze-you ! ” (41) “ all-of-you squeeze! wives of-mine 
you-alleare ! ’’ he-married-her (42) another came-up and-squeezed (43) “ wife mine!” 
married ! (44) mother his-own came-up squeezed (45) ‘‘ wife mine!” married ! (46) 
young-granddaughter came-up: “grandfather old-man I’ll-squeeze-you!” . . 
(47) “ wife mine are you I-marry ! !’’ (48) older-sister his-own came-up-to-him : 
““T'll squeeze!” . . . (49) “ wife mine! I’ll-marry-you!” (50) father’s-sister his- 
own came-up-to-him (51) “ you-are wife mine! you I'll marry!” (52) younger- 
sister his-own came-up-to-him (53) ““ down-to-the-sea you-all carry-me ! let-us-burn- 
down the-house! you-all break-(it)!’’ (59) they-burnt-it-down (60) (nothing-but)- 
ashes-was-left (61) the-porpoise was-running-away (62) they-all-said : ‘‘ the bandicoot 
here in-a-hole went-down!” (63) (for)-the bandicoot put-inside the-hand wup/ 
inside-he-put-it (64) tried-to-pull-it-out back-again (65) his-hand was-fastened in- 
the-hole (66) stuck-there he-died (67) (his)-awwa there he-went-down-into (68) 
““T into-(my)-awwa here go-down!” (69) 


MYTH OF PIKUWA, THE SALT-WATER CROCODILE“ 


bul koman kein.ka kunmdlaka i.bula (1) mamdiyabula (2) bul p2.kapay tyabula 
(3) Rtktyabula (4) ko.rkay kikinabula (5) mumumiuykabula (6) kikiykabula (7) mumiy- 
kabula (8) “‘ pu.ttham u.kala!” (9) mai.bula mai.bula mdi.bula (10) puyka tu.ti.tyabula 
(11) md.’ay ydityana kinmala mdiyabula (12) wa.yka kutyékaya walaya tatdntyabula 
(13) “ yala y2.ta kana maiyila! kan iyala!” (14) tu.ma pala mdiya kiykabula (15) 
muy kabula (16) “ yayka 2.tayala! pinkaka lila! kintyawdiyaya yula muykala ! (17) 
iyan nyin.ala wilay! poi pi.panta? tauwana!” (18) “ pi.pa to.na kaland.! kd‘! 
pi.pa kd.‘ !” (19) “ ku’ !” (20) “ yap.ay! pi.pa d.na tauwa!”’ (21) pikuwa ta.’ay- 
umpa-bulay (22) nila min kikinka wa.’a wéiyana (23) “ to.na kéla! pi.pa kd.‘ ?”” (29) 
“ki’!” (25) “ pi.pa ké.' 2?” (26) “ ki’ !” (27) pt.pa ko.‘ ? (28) “ kd’ !” (29) na.ka 
wankay tanabula (30) pikuwa to.na yd'a (31) nila pikuwa mointya a.ka ntiya méintya 
(32) a.kay muipam mdmandma i'iya (33) a.ka miupam ma.’ayn tya (34) dinta kd.’a 
may ka péntabulanda pal pentabulana (35) “ yakdi’ !”’ (36) bulkoman tauwabula (37) 
bula pepeiyabula ka.’a wdiya tona tatabula (38) “ pal kan tyduwa!”’ pikuwa tauwa : 
“ pi. pinkay petyduwara !” (40) nyin.abula pi ‘pighay (41) Pi.plighe petyabula a.na 
nyin.abula (42) wa’ .kam buybulay pikuway (43) “ ... 7a...” matapuybulay 
(44) pi.pinkam peiyabula (45) ‘‘ ahei!”’ teynkabula (46) “ ohd. ! wiiya tatauwanya!”’ 
(47) 
“ Told by Henry Thomson. 
This myth is a dramatic portrayal of the crocodile hero’s seduction and rape 
of two unprotected girls and of his just end at the hands of an enraged parent. 
Pikuwa has, however, an economically beneficent aspect as well as a destructive one, 
in that he is a pulwaiya, who sends meat to his people. This economic motive is 
expressed at the end of the myth in the cooking of the crocodile. The myth is 
recorded exactly as told, and reveals all the unpleasant attributes of the unpopular 
and much feared crocodile-hero, who is in this respect a symbol of contempt of 
social law and order. The story pictures with zest and humour the final conquest 
of the crocodile-hero by man’s strategy and cunning and the venting of pent-up 
feelings on the crocodile when caught. 
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pi.pily)a md.’a wantya pama kulkiilama wd.’away wdmpabilanda (48) “‘pika 
nip.a yd.net?” (49) “kd! pi.pa!l kd.ttha! tauwabula (50) “ paliy’aw&!” (51) 
“yd. l” (52) pi.piyaka hd.tthaka kétyam wo.kambulanda pikuwa (53) 4.ka mama 
(64) p2.la penta (55) tatabula : “‘ yu.‘ !” (56) pikuwa tauwa: “‘ ydiya pikuwa!” (57) 
kan woiyan pikuwa wunabulanda (58) nila pi.npa pi.punka: “ kan pal péiyauwa!” 
kan nyin.abula pi.puiykam (60) “ pal kan t.kauwa!” (61) bila w2.wo.kambiybulay 
(62) ‘ d.ka tnama kana d.ka t.ta kin péiyauwa” (63) wa.r . . . mdta (64) “ oh!” 
taiwa ptkuwa : “ kantdiyanmaya! ntyakaniydiya! pinta wa.kdiya ydiya wundya!” 
(65) “yd.’a! yan tyama nyin.ana min.akinmala kinkana!” (66) “ yd.!” pikuwa 
tduwa (67) kikiykiyan mumuykiyan (68) pikuwa nayama pi.pay ti.tya (69) koman 
wtla kuntya tauwa: “ pt.pa! mai-’at.a yo’inkay ina!” (70) wantyaka tauwa: 
“ tatyan pala kalana!”’ (71) “ yd.!” (72) pi.pa tetépi uwiyan to.’anbuiyan (73) yuka 
tdk.a tu.'a: “‘ maiya ina ydmpard.!”’ (74) md.’a tyanay ydintya mai-’at.aka (75) 
wu.ma tu.ttha (76) pi.ttham ydintya (77) uyama wu.ma tu.ttha (78) “ yd’ anula!”’ (79) 
mépam md.'ay ti.ttha md.’a &’t buyani: “ kan tyampa!”’ (80) md.’a wantya paima 
kéka matya tk.a mdiya kampan wdntya kuntyina (81) “ kan tyamp! awédi! yaiyanta 
nip.a!l” (82) “‘té.wa! ti.wa! nip.'a! kan tydamp! awédi!” ka.ttha kuntya tauwa 
(83) “yo. ! ntp.a kéin.ka!” (84) bul koman winta mdiyabula (85) tiyan tu.ti.’abula 
mat-'at.aka (86) winta wi.tya mumuykabula (87) “ mai-wi.rki pi anyula kau! pi.pa 
kdu! kd.ttha kéu!”’ (88) winta tantya pi.ttham wi.tya (89) td.’ayanta wéiyan tu.tié.ttha 
(90) wt.witya mumuykan (91) mai-wi.rki kin u.ka (92) “ mépam wunpala yatala!” 
(93) mepam to.na pal tu.ttha (94) muyka muyka muyka muyka (95) pi.ttha kan natabula 
(96) ptkuwa na.kay pt.pay tiu.tya (97) wukara wéi’a wéi’'a pepékam wéi'a (98) a.k 
uyan tyimpa wantya komanaka (99) y2’tyka ta.’atempan kan twa (100) tyan yo tykaya 
yndintya pulkomananta mai-’at.aya yointya bulanda (ror) y7inkay miipama mata 
biilanda (102) mat-'dt.a méi.ay tatiwaya d.na tdk.an wiina pikuwa (103) “ pu.ttham 
té.’ala” pup pup pup pup . . . (104) tu.té.’ana tu.tié.’ana tu.ti.’ana wi.tya: “ mat 
wi.rki pt.'anyula kdu! (105) pi.pa! ka.ttha! kdu!”’ (106) wi.tya (107) “ pama ydtya ! 
muna yetyd.’a tu.’aiwanya !” (108) winyay md.’abula peipétyabula: “‘pi.pa kau! 
ka.ttha kau!” (109) Ptkuwa kéiyam ti.ka wéiyan niyan mdman ti.ka (110) pi.pay 
tiyanam pénia (111) nd.ka mata (112) tata (113) tu.mam tata (114) “tn tu.mama! 
wanta t.bula ?”’ (115) wayka mo.’a wéiya yata (116) wdtyan tata (117) “ ina nyin.aya! 
iya! nyin.nyin.ay wétyanay!” (118) “ pi.pa ko. !” (119) “ku!” (120) “es! 
e’! e! yapa!l” wila tauwa (121) “ yd.nei?” (122) “pipa dna ydiya naya 
wétyanaya!’’ (123) “ pu.ttham tauwala!’’ (124) “ pi.pa kd.‘ !” (125) “ Ru’! (126) 
“ ya.mam tauwa dinta!”’ (127) pi.ttham tauwa: “ pi.pa kd.‘ 2” (128) “ Re!’ " (129) 
" pa. pa ya.ma tauwa dinta ! pu.ttham tauwala !”’ (130) “ pi. ay kd.‘ 2?” (131) “ awét’! 
yai ina! awet’ !” Ptkuwa tauwa (132) Pikuwa tatabula : OE ns, 
ree ‘!” peipéiyabula (134) “ Pikuwa! awé&...!” “tesa ra pal kan tya (136) 
“ awét hs ey: . .tyan nytn.auwé. !” (137) ma.’ay pu.'a tu.’a builands (138) wi.la Runtyanda 
tduwanda: “ ms md.’aya th.’alinkara! (139) péin.pan! ydtya md.’ay ti.’a 
niykara pu.’a! . . (140) * “ kin étyaliykara!” ... “ kan aa e*. !” (141) 
kana kdlabilay : ia nyin.ampi.pa ! (142) étyalip. a kina!” . . (143) wila Rintya 
kan étyaya (144) d.ka nadyama étyantina (145) nip. aya nyin, atiwa! wukara tna 
yatya wéi'aya!"’ (146) wet’a wei’a wei'a wei'a wei'a wei'a wei'a wei'a (147) kévyam 
penta tatabulay (148) “ wunauwa | yaya etylipara !” (149) t2.na étya (150) kéiyam 
ydintya wikara (151) wet'a wei'a wukara! wei'a! wei'a! (152) koiyam pénta tatabulay 
(153) “ etyalip. ay!” (154) éya! étya |! ! étya ! (155) kéiyam ydintya wiikara (156) wél’a 
wikara! wéi’a! (157) ti.ma yo inka onka mamdiyabula (158) wiinpabula okana 
tet'abula (159) t2.na mdiya yuka (160) t9.na yo'inka dyka madiya wiinpabula (161) 
Ptkuwa p2.la penta biilanda wukaram d.naman pénia titabulay (162) “‘ yana inama !’ 
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(163) “‘ &yalipara pu'a!” (164) étyabilanda étyabilanda (265) to.na yap.a kiuntya 
aya éya (166) kotyam wikaray ydintya (167) wikara wéi’awét’a (168) “ ydla tu.ma 
matyala! wikara ta’a kana ydla yatdlinta!” (169) kana tdntyabula yuka (170) 
yuka tantyabula (171) to.na matyabula tantyabula (172) to.nam tantyabula . (14 times) 
to.na wunpabula (175) t2.na winpabula yo inka winpabula (176) “ nadla! kénamo.’ala!”’ 
(177) m9.’abula (178) wétyanama wi.kabula: “‘pi.panda td.'a ina! pi.pa in pala! 

ka.ttha pi.pa ina!” “pipa kau! pipa! pi.pa kaw! !” (180) twabulay #81) pt.pa 
taiwa: “yd.nay metyantay tan uwu. 2?” (182) “ya'a! pikuway a.na Rotyam 
épan.buya !”’ (183) ka.tthay: “‘ ya.na?”’ (184) “ yana pikuway étyayanay !”’ (185) 
ka.itha tauwa : “ to.na étya nyinta 2” (186) “‘ ya'a! ydni yépana kii.tyema étyaydnay !"’ 
(187) 

Pikuwa tauwa: “ ydtya kina pantaya ! kana tatayabulay ! !” (188) Pikuwa 
ka.tuwatya pénta (189) a.ka ya.’a tata: “‘ ai! d.kaina ya.’a!” (190) peipérya bulanda 
komananda : ‘ugh ! yatya pu.cr! pu.’er! ydiya pu.'es ! (191) ta’a yatabulara! 
ka.’a péntaya!” tauwa (192) yukay yu.la buiyana! (193) “ yukay! yukés!” (194) 
wikara yan ina nila waykam penta (195) pala penta (196) pala’ “oodoh! yd. 
pial” (197) woiyan wettyabulay peipéiya : ‘oooh!”’ (198) p2.ta onka a2nkama 
peipétya: “yat. pi.’ei!” (199) “e'! e'!” bulkoman yadtyabula (200) “ pi.pay! 
pi.pay! aw! wika d.na tatiwa nilama Pikuwa kiwa!”’ (201) “ kan tduwana pala 
wampan biyantina!’’ (202) “ kd‘ !’’ (203) “ ku’ !”’ (204) “ a.na nilama! pi.tthama 
tauwauwanda (205) ‘“ kau! ’’ (206) “ ku’ ! (207) nipb.ama tauwa nip.a ?”’ (208) “ yer!” 
(209) bilam tatitauwanbula ko.pan a.n bulara! (210) pi.piya kdnama yointyanda 
yukmayka kekd yantila tryama mdiyanda tu.la buntya (211) “ nip.a ndya tanauwa 
éykana! yaiya ina ydintyaya!” (212) wik itiyama tauwabuldnta: (213) “ ya.ma 
nip.a tauwan?”’ (214) “ awé&! yana in! awot!” (215) pikuwa tauwa: “ke!” 
(216) ydyka ko.pama nila! (217) “ palpal tya! awet!’’ (218) “ ya.!” (219) “ pal 
9.tat tydna!”’ (220) pala Pikuwa éykanama kana pénti (221) “ wdntya yd.ta ina 
lana nips!” (222) dintam ytla wampabilanda (223) pi.pa kéka md.’a wil pi.’anda 
kékay md.'a tavyan biyanda (224) “ pi.pa! in pdla wémpan ! kéka mimiyila matyana!” 
pi.pryay tata ‘pig! ‘p'ay! kéka tei’anda keka payka biyana (225) “ yuké.!” 
pikuwapetya (226) to.nay buyan! to.nay buyan! (227) “ yukés!” (228) to.nay biyan! (229) 
“yuké !”’ (230) (repeated 10 times) pu.ttham buyan (231) “yukés! wd.’ ay biyanya?” (232) 
tatyan muka mdtyana pikuwa yi.la tepina! (233) “ yukéi!” (234) pu.ttham tépin 
ytla! (235) ““ yuket !” (236) pu.ttham tépina ! (237) “ yukoi!”’ (238) mdnam niyanda 
umpiyanina mikay ! (239) katyanay mina biyabiluna mina: “ tré.! tré.! tré.!” 
(240) punta umpabilana yaktyandna (241) té.ma pipiyan (242) pt.’a mdtyiyan (243) 
ti.ma kinkiyan (244) tu.may pt.'a winptyana (245) kitya d.piyan (246) 4.k winpa 
(247) tu.ma té’tyan pt.’an (248) ta.’tyan wa’drbuytyan (249) “ ku.tyéka wau !"’ (250) 
hu.tytha pi.’ay winpryan (251) “tips wau!”’ (252) tip.a pt.’ay winpiyan (253) min.a 
patama mityiyan pt.'ay wunpiyan (254) mu.ta matyiyan pt.’ay wunpiyan (255) 
pinta mina pi.'ay winpryan (256) kityay wéintandkama hdyiyan yt.kay kimpiyan 
(257) ““nyinta duwa iyama nyin.an!”’ (258) kdtyapt. kanam'duwa pima yiula d.ka 
nampa wa.’diyan ku.tyékapt.kanam (259) pam ytla yo’inka ina tepdryan min pikuwa 
munkdiyan pama yo.tayama (260) kana min pikuwa ni.la pdykaman kakdla (261) 


Literal Translation. 


two girls once for-mud-shells went-they-two (1) they-two-were-picking-them-up 
(2) the-two by-themselves went (3) they-two-were-cooking-(the-shell-fish) (4) in- 
the-coals they-two-were-cooking-(them) (5) they-two-ate-and-ate (6) they-two- 
kept-cooking (7) they-two-kept-eating (8) ‘‘ for-more let-us-go-down!’’ (g) they- 
two-gathered and-gathered and-gathered (10) (on-their)-knees they-went-crawling- 
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along (11) with-their-hands feeling-for the-mud-shells they-two-picked-(them)-up 
(12) dilly-bags-(in) from-their-heads hanging-down they-two-were-putting-(them) 
(13) ‘‘ you-and-I plenty now have-picked-up! now let-us-two-go!” (14) firewood 
up-to picked-up and-lit (15) they-ate (16) “stomachs we-have-full! we’ll-keep- 
some! in-the-evening by-and-bye we-two-(will)-eat-(them) (17) here let-us-sit ! 
my-young-sister! where is-(that)-father-of-ours? you-call-out-(to-him)!” (18) 
‘father! the-canoe bring! &d.‘! father! kd.‘!” (19) “ ku’ !” (20) “ my-older- 
sister! father-there calls!’’ (21) Pikuwa-the-crocodile tongue-cut-(called in an 
abrupt voice)-to-those-two (22) the meat was-cooking the-river across-on-the- 
other-side (23) “ canoe bring! father! kd.‘ !’’ (24) “ ki’! (25) “ pi.pakd.‘!” (26) 
“ ki’ 1’ (27) “ father Ro‘ !”’ (28) “ Ret’ !”’ (29) the-water beside stood-they-two (30) 
Pikuwa-the-crocodile canoe none-had (31) he Pikuwa went-inside ground his 
went-inside (32) on-the-ground the-(muddy)-bottom feeling-along he-went (33) 
ground the-bottom on-his-hands went-he (34) close-to nose and-back came-out-at- 
those-two beside came-out-those two (35) “‘ yakai! ”’ (36) the-two-girls cried-out (37) 
the-two-girls were-crying-they-two nose bad-looking strange they-two-saw (38) 
“up now you-two-get (come along now)!” the-crocodile said (39) ‘‘ on-the-back 
jump-up-you-two-to-me!” (40) they-two-sat on-(his)-back (41) on-(his)-back 
jumped-they-two there they-sat-they-two (42) swam-along-with-those-two (did)- 
Pikuwa (43) wa... ra. . . up-went-(on-the-other-side)-with-those-two (44) from- 
(his)-back they-two-jumped-down (45) “ahei!” these-two-laughed-(at-him) (46) 
“oho. ! bad-looking you-two-find-me ? ” (47) 

the-father together-with wife her-husband behind along-the-river- came-up-to- 
those-two-(girls) up to where the girls had been (48) “children you-two 
what-(are-you-doing) ? ”’ (49) “Ad.‘! father! mother!” called-out-they-two (50) 
“up come-away!”’ (51) “‘all-right!’’ (52) for-the-father and-for-the-mother back 
swam-for-them (did)-Pikuwa-the-crocodile (53) on-the-bottom-(muddy) pulled- 
himself-along (54) beside-(them) came-out (55) they-two-stared: ‘‘yu.‘!” (56) 
Pikuwa said: “‘I am-Pikuwa!’”’ (57) then across-in-front Pikuwa lay-of-those-two 
(58) he stuck-out (his)-back: “‘ now up you-two-jump!” (59) then they-two-sat 
on-his-back (60) “come now you-two-go-down!”’ (61) the-two swimming-along- 
with-those-two-(was-he) (62) “‘ ground this now ground shallow now you-two-can- 
jump-down!” (63) wa ... va’! he-went-up-out-of-the-water (64) ‘“‘o.‘!” said 
Pikuwa “ now I-am-tired! you-all now go! the-creek follow-along ! I (will)-stay!” 
(65) “no! we-not-you here (will) sit mud-shells we-(will) cook!” (66) “‘ all-right !”’ 
Pikuwa said (67) they-went-on-cooking and-eating-(them) (68) Pikuwa just-there 
in-the-mud sank-down (69) the-girls younger-sister own said: “father! honey 
in-an-ironwood is-here!” (70) to-his-wife he-said: ‘“‘ tomahawk up bring!” (71) 
“yes!” (72) the-father kept-chopping the-hole an-opening-to-make (73) a-stick 
up-into he-poked : “‘ food-(honey) here “ for us all!” (74) hand in-the-hole inserted 
for-the-honey (75) wax he-pulled-out (76) again put-(his-hand)-in (77) from-the-hole 
wax pulled-out (78) ‘‘ (there’s)-nothing-(there) ! "’ (79) grass with-his-hand pulled 
hands dry he-wiped : “ now let-us-go ! ” (80) together wife husband spears picked-up 
bark-vessel picked-up and-grass-basket wife his-own (81) ‘ now let-us-all-be-going ! 
come-away! children you-two!”’ (82) ‘‘ daughters! daughters! you-two! now 
we-are-going | come-along ! "’ mother their-own said (83) “ all-right ! you-two (go)- 
first |’ (84) the-two-girls the-honey-stick picked-up-they-two (85) the-hole they-two- 
kept-poking for-honey (86) the-honey-stick they-two-pulled-out and-were-eating- 
(honey)-they-two (87) honey big-yet (this-way)-come-back! father! this-way ! 
mother! this-way! (88) the-honey-stick they-put-in and-again drew-it-out (89) 
(their)-tongues across they-kept-pulling-it (90) kept-pulling-out-(the-honey-stick 
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from the hole) and-eating the-honey-off-it (91) the-honey now was-running-down 
(92) “ grass let-us-put let-us-block-it !” (93) grass another-lot up pulled (94) ate 
and-ate and-ate and-ate (95) once-more now they-blocked-it-they-two (96) 


the-crocodile in-the-water in-the-mud sank-down (97) a-hole he-dug and-dug 
down-and-down he-dug (98) (in)-the-ground a-hole-(a passage) he-made the-girls- 
towards (99) the-ironwood the-root now he-finds (100) the-hollow in-the-ironwood- 
tree he-went-inside those-two-girls-belonging-to the-honey-(of-which-they-were- 
getting-out) inside-went theirs (101) inside-the-ironwood from-the-bottom he-climbed- 
up to-where-those-two-(girls-were-getting-the-honey) (102) the-honey small-hole 
the-bee-(i.e. where it flies in) there up-above lay Pikuwa (103) “ more let-us-poke ! ” 
pup! pup! pup! pup!. . . (104) they-kept-poking poking poking (and)-drawing- 
out-(the honey-stick) “honey big! kau! (this way come back!) (105) father ! 
mother ! (this-way come)-kau ! ” (106) drew-it-out (107) “‘ a-man (am)-I! in-the-anus 
must-not you-poke-me!”’ (108) frightened they-ran-away-those-two crying-those-two: 
“ father! this-way! mother! this-way!” (109) Pikuwa back down-went road his 
hanging-on-to he-went-down (110) in-the-mud hole-from came-out (111) the-water- 
(from) went-up (112) looked (113) the-fire-alone saw (114) ‘‘ here-(is) the-fire-only ! 
where have-those-two-gone ? ” (115) the-other-way ran-he (their)-road to-block (116) 
(in)-the-road looked (117) “ here I-(will)-sit ! just here I-will-be-sitting in-the-road- 
way!” (118) “father! ko.‘!” (119) “ ku’!” (120) “e’! e.’! e’!-(listen !) older- 
sister!’ the-younger-sister said (121) “ what-is-it ?”’ (122) “‘ father there I-(hear) 
somewhere in-the-road!’’ (123) “again let’s-call!” (124) ‘“‘ pipa ko.‘!” (125) 
“* ku’ ! ”’ (126) “ from-somewhere he-calls close-to ! ’’ (127) again she-called : ‘‘ father ! 
ko.‘!” (128) “ ku’! ” (softly) (129) “ father somewhere called close-to! again let’s 
call!” (130) “ father! ko.‘!” (131) ‘‘ awei! (gruff voice) I’m here! come along!” 
Pikuwa said (132) Pikuwa they-two-saw: “e’! (133) ...ah...ah... ah 
they-two-cried (134) “ (it’s)-Pikuwa! come-quick! (135) up then he-came (136) 
“come along ! here sit-you-two ! ”’ (137) with-(his)-finger sex-organs poked of-them- 
both (138) young-sister hers he-said-to-her : ‘‘ sex-organ with-(the)-finger I-(want-to)- 
poke-yours! (139) put-your-legs-apart! I with-the-finger (want-to)-poke-yours 
the-opening! ... (140) now I’(ll)-rape-you! ... now we-three-(trial plural)- 
(will)-go ! ” (141) then he-carried-those-two: “ here we-three-(will)-sit-down ! (142) 
I-(will)-rape-you-both now ! *’ (143) . . . younger-sister hers then he-raped (144). . . 
on-the-ground there he-raped-her (145) you-two-sit-down ! a-hole here I-(am-going- 
to)-dig!”’ (146) he-dug! dug! dug! dug! dug! dug! dug! dug! (147) back 
out-came and-had-a-look-at-those-two (148) “ you-two-lie-down! I-(want-to)- 
rape-you-both ! ”’ (149) again he-raped (150) back went-down the-hole (151) dug 
and-dug the-hole! dug! dug! (152) came back out had-a-look-at-those-two (153) 
“‘ |’'(ll)-rape-you-two!”’ (154) he-raped! raped! raped! (155) back went-down 
the-hole (156) dug the-hole! dug! (157) firewood ironwood long were-picking-up- 
those-two (158) they-two-laid-it-down in-a-pile threw-(heaped)-it (159) another 
picked-up a-log (160) another ironwood-(log) long picked-up and-laid-down-those- 
two (161) Pikuwa alongside came-out by-those-two from-the-hole there came-out 
and-looked-round-for-them (162) ‘‘ we-two-(exclusive plural) are-just-here !”’ (163) 
“ T-(want-to)-rape-you-both the opening ”’ (164) he-raped-them-both and-raped-them- 
both (165) again the-older-sister hers he-raped and-raped (166) back into-the-hole 
went-down (167) the-hole kept-on-digging (168) “ let-us-two firewood pick-up! 
the-hole the-mouth now let-us we-two-shut-' him ’-in ! ” (169) now those-two-put-in- 
(the-hole) the-wood (170) wood those-two-put-in (171) another-log they-picked-up 
and-pushed-in (172) another they-put-in (173) another and-yet-another put, etc. 
(14 times) (174) more-yet-they-two-laid-on (175) again laid they-it-on ironwood 
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laid-on (176) “ (let)-us-two now run!” (177) those-two-ran (178) straight-along- 
the-road they-walked-those-two: “father’s foot-print here! . . . father this-way 
up-(came)! .. . mother and-father here-(went)!” (179) “father kau! father! 
father kau!” (180) they-found-them (181) the-father said: “‘ why so-long did-you- 
stop?” (182) ‘‘no! it-was-Pikuwa there back made-us-turn !” (183) the-mother 
(said): “why?” ... (184) “ we-two Pikuwa raped!” (185) the-mother said : 
“once did-he-rape-you (singular) ?” (186) “no! us-(exclusive dual) many-times 
both he-raped !”’ (187) 

Pikuwa said: “I now (will)-go-out! now I’ll-have-a-look-at-those-two !”’ 
(188) Pikuwa nose-forward went-to-go-out (189) the-way dark he-saw. “ah! 
the-way here is-dark!” (190) he-was-crying-for-those-two for-the-girls: ‘‘ ugh! 
I-(want) (that)-vagina (190) that vagina! I-(want) (that)-vagina ! (191) the-mouth- 
(of-the-hole) those-two-have-shut-in-on-me! not can-I-get-out!” he said (192) 
the-wood his forehead struck (193) “wood! ‘yukoi!” (194) the-hole (another)- 
smaller-hole here he from-the-side-of he-came-out-by (195) up came-out (196) 
(came)-up: ‘‘ oooch! I-(want) (that)-vagina ! ’’ (197) in-the-road he-followed-those- 
two crying: “ooooh!” (198) the-whole-way along he-kept-crying: ‘“‘ I-want 
(that)-vagina! ” (199) “‘e’ !e’ !” the-two-girls heard-(him) (200) “father! father! come- 
quick ! voice there calls-out his Pikuwa westward !”’ (201) “ now call-him ! up to-come 
make-him ! ” (202) “ ko.*!”’ (203) “‘ ku’! ” (204) “ there he-(is) ! again call-him-both- 
of-you!”’ (205) “ this-way!” (206) “‘ ku’! (207) just-you-two-alone call-out-you- 
two?” (208) “yes!” (209) “ they-two-alone are-speaking are-waiting-there they- 
two-for-me!” (210) the-father now is-hiding tree-behind spears ydntila plenty 
is-picking-up spear-thrower also (211) “ you-two there stand in-a-clear-place! I 
here will-hide ! ” (212) in-a-voice slow he-said-to-them : (213) “ somewhere you-two 
are-speaking ?” (214) ‘‘ come-along! we-two are-here! come-on!” (215) Pikuwa 
called: ‘‘ kei!” (216) inside happy he-is-(now) ! (217) “come right-up! come- 
along ! ” (218) “ yu!” (219) “ up quick come !”’ (220) up Pikuwa right-in-the-open- 
space now comes-out (221) ‘‘ women mine here stand-you-two ! ” (222) close presently 
he-came-to-those-two (223) the-father (his)-spear fingers ready keeps-them on-the- 
spear fingers firm makes-them (tightens his grip on the spear) (224) “ father! here 
up he-comes! spear very-quickly get-(ready) ! ’’ (225) the-father looks (226) ‘p‘ing ! 
‘p‘ang! the-spear thrown the-spear struck-(home) (225) “‘ yukei!”’ Pikuwa cried 
(226) another-(spear) he-threw! and-another threw (227) “ yukéi!”’ (228) another 
threw (229) “ywké”’ (10 spears gave) (230) again another-threw (231) “ yukéi / 
who is-spearing-me!” (232) tomahawk stone he-picked-up and-Pikuwa on-the- 
forehead struck (233) “ yukéi !” (234) again struck (his)-forehead (235) “ yuké /”’ 
(236) again struck (237) “yuké/” (238) throat his cut-him with-the-stone- 
(axe) (239) with-yamsticks the-anus speared-him-those-two the-anus: tru. ! 
tru.! tru.! (240) sex-organ severed-they-two-it and-cut-it-up-into-pieces (241) 
firewood they-all-broke (242) antbed they-picked-up (243) a-fire lit (244) on-the-fire 
antbed they-laid (245) bark they-stripped-off (246) on-the-ground laid-it (247) 
the-fire took-off (from)-the-antbed (248) at-the bottom the-hole room-made : (249) 
“ head-(his) bring!” (250) the-head in-the-antbed they-laid (251) “ guts bring! ”’ 
(252) guts in-the-antbed they-laid (253) meat consumable-part they-picked-up (and)- 
in-antbed laid-it (254) tail picked-up in-antbed laid (255) sex-organ (and)-anus in- 
the-antbed they-laid (256) bark all-over-with covered (and)-sand buried-on top 
(257) ‘‘ you your-auwa here can-sit-down-in (make) ! ” (258) ku.tyéka. pi.kanam-' with- 
yamstick-hit-on-the-head ’-awwa men later (this)-ground (that)-name will-be-calling 
this-head-because-of hitting (259) men later the-ironwoods here will-be-hitting and- 
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crocodiles shall-be-eating men from-everywhere!” (260) now min Pikuwa the- 
crocodile(on-the)-forehead a-bump-(from-this-hitting) bears (261) 


MYTH OF MIN TAIPAN, THE RAINBOW-SNAKE® 


kéin.ka Taipan pama w'tya (1) Wdiyaya wina (2) Taipan ndtyan wania i’tya (3) 
pama watya wuwiniyan min-puka min-tatya mumiykiyan ka.ntya piiykamama 
ndiyanay tytimpa (4) 4 "inta (5) kd.ntya babdta (6) td.ka téi’a (7) yiila ndtyanay pama 
wiyana tduwa: (8) “ ydiya kd.’a min yiimpiyiya . yiila u.tthama”’ (9) ka.ntya 
tatata yi.pa %.tthamaduwa (10) kula niyanda Tatpanaka wampiyinda nila kiya ka.ntya 
tatdta (11) ndtyan pi.’an styan (12) ydlan tyimpa malmdlantauwa (13) mika pi.’an 
hotyintanam pi.’an Inka kakdla (14) muka tyd.bara pi.’an kakdla (15) Taipan tatiwa : 
“ wantya yd.ta té’ana!” (16) mukdtya kd.'a pama i’tyanda pama y2.ta pekawiyana 
wantya kd’am té’anunta pinyagantyam pepékawiyan pima wantya (17) kula kd.’a 
pala tduwa Taipan (18) yalan tyimpa malmalantauwa winyay bubuyatana (19) muka 
u't.ka mei pépan ti.ka (20) ktkxyam oyka kata (21) mika katyakatytyanda té.’a (22) 
puy! ti.! yuka tépin (23) kana kiya palama wi.tyan (24) muka wika béiyan wrrrr ! 
(25) pama wintyatandana pékawdntana (26) muka ka.rkan yika pi.ka (27) mika 
kitya yula (28) 

Ttkatdiyanaya kd.ttha binta tiwa u.ka niyanda mdma (29) Tdipanda tduwa 
“ wantya nuykara !”’ (30) tiwa nuyanda mantya té’anda (31) nilam tduwa: “‘ yampa 
yula ti.tyan biya tdipan 9.tyam té’a nd.ka wénpandana!” (32) Tdipananda wantya 
ki.tyema t.ka mantya winabula (33) pt.pi.'a pi.'t .pt.’t. pi.’t. (34) muka pu.tthama 
téi'a wantyaka winyaybuyatanay (35) t2.na yula maiya (36) kutyiyanunta (37) Tuk- 
nampa wantya matya (38) 

néyka ta.nama tdipananda pama tya (39) kuwa Taipan néyka minaka iya (40) 
wantya Tintduwana wana (41) Min-Wdl.a wantyatu.ma Tintduwa niyanda (42) 
Tintduwa wéipawtina ydinka ku. tyéka kdtthan kuyaya nil yd.m2.kama (43) min- 
Taipan pamay tatiyanima (44) ““pama!”’ Tintduwa dmpaya wéipam (45) Tdipan 
tatana Tintaiway (46) “ marityi pama kan ti.kandra . m9.'ay nilara!” (47) mdla 
téi’anda Tintduwa (48) nilandamala té.’a tduwanda (49) wantya Tintduwa kéin.ka 
tya (50) nilamanda Tdipan kan tya katiwa (51) wéiyanay tiwana Tintatiwa: “ kina 
m9.’dla!”’ (52) m9.’abula (53) 

{Portion of myth omitted here.] 

Taipan pi.piyaka kdlana tyd.bara yukai Wdl.aya (54) Wdl.a kaiwara kin u.ka 
(55) @.ka Taipan pi.pa kintyaka pala wdmpan: (56) “d.na Wdl.aya! yd.na 
kakdlana ?”’ (57) pi.piyaka kana wdmpatanda pi.piyaka kuntyanay téi’a : (58) “ néyka 





“ This myth reveals the characteristics of the rainbow snake pulwatya. He 
is described as a clever doctor, who heals the sick. As a connoisseur in women’s 
ways, he demands special privileges for himself, and uses his power to acquire wives. 
He exerts a moral force against those who disregard their social responsibilities 
and withhold their daughters from men to whom they are promised. This he does 
by his control of the elements—wind, rain, cyclone, thunder and lightning—of which 
he is patron in the capacity of the rainbow, the form of which resembles a snake, and 
the red colour of which suggests blood. By Taipan, the son, the privileges are 
abused when he elopes with the wife of Wala, the blue-tongued lizard, who defends 
his social rights by killing him. The heart and blood he throws down in the camp of 
Taipan, the father. The latter in despair goes down into his auwa, which becomes 
the source of man’s (and woman’s) blood supply. He is thus the patron of healing 
and of menstruation. 
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ninkanama pékiya tyd.bara yukdiya ina!’ (59) kuntyanay tyd.bara yukdiya wantya 
(60) nila tu.lay péiya winyaya Wadl.a (61) Taipan éka nila Wdl.anda d.ka waiydtsya 
nénkam (62) Taipan Wdl.anda d.ka wimpanda kd.’am twa yd.’ayama (63) Taipan 
kétyam a.kaka pala wimpan: “ ydtya yula kd.’a wina tya (64) yénka yd.tarama 
mula yula!”’ (65) pukanéyka yo.ta td.’animpa tinay pala (66) Wika Kompala 
Wiu.tyinay Kikala W9.tya Weldiya (67) yap.a kuntya wila kuntya Taipan wémptyana 
(68) Taipanaya pi.pryaya mdiya mdmatanaya néyka nuyandama tyd.baraya (69) 
pt -piyay nilama mdmanataniya (70) wtkatduwa pi. pu ayama pia: (71) “ Kompala! 
ndya tu.tydna ! (72) Ki.kdla! nyinta ydiyanta ndya tu.tydna! (73) Wu.tyiyan! 
yatyanta nyinta ndya tu.tydna! (74) W2.tya! ydtyanta nyinta ndya tu.tydna! (75) 
Wuka! yaiyanta naya tu.tydna ! (76) Mukamay ydiyanta nyinta naya tu.tydna ! (77) 
ydiya pi.pa niyandama ydna pinyana tya tu.tydnabilana yanbulana!”’ (78) yap 
kuntya wi.la kuntya taiwa: “ tyd.bara wiya wantalipara yap.a wila nipara (79) 
tyd.bara ydiya wiya pi.’aya (80) ntpara tyd.bara wtya kdlauwa tadk.ana . nipa kénya 
matdatauwa! (81) ydtya iva pt. pa pi.pi.’aya!” (82) d.ka mi.tya tyimpa (83) mika 
ku.tyema muka tya.bara té’a (84) ydlan tyumpa mdlamdlan taiwa: pi.y . 
vrVY1" . . - (85) d.ka agama yalan taiwa d.ka ayama tdipan tu.tya (86) wt.la Seas yapa a 
kuntya mo.'kamdnama th. tyabula: plep’! (87) kéiyam péntabula (88) kénya tak.ana 
matabula (89) yiminaya kdiyaman na.kanama wunanbula atiwaya wunanbula (go) 
kekéinka tatandana aiwaya wunambula (91) t2.rpaka pala wdmpan nd.ka wantan 
kéiyam mdtandana (92) tdipan wantya kutyema paima winya kintya (93) pamay 
tatandana tauwa: “ tdipan tipa mei’atan!” pinyagdntya ko.panana tiwa niyandana 
kd.’a dtanana (95) katyananta taipan muka tei’a yalan tauwa (96) pama winya.g 
pékawantan (97) Watyay tdintyala tina na.ka dinta (98) pama ka.’a aiwam Tatpan 
kdntana (99) tuk y2.ta pala wampan ndtandta (100) winta pt.’an pala wdmptyan (101) 
Taipan kana p1.piyka tyd.bara kala (102) min wika u.ma tya.bara kala (103) Taipan 
wantya wa.’ avryana Tipmentya (104) wantya d.ka ina nampa Tipméniya (105) 


Literal Translation. 


once Taipan-the-rainbow-snake as-a-man was-going-about (1) at-Waiyang he-lived 
(2) Taipan a-doctor good was (3) (if)-a-man sick was-lying bandicoot (or)-iguana 
having-eaten bones from-swallowing well the doctor he-made-him (4) he-would- 
squeeze-him (5) the-bone he-would suck-out (6) spit would-expel (7) by-and-bye he- 
was-cured (8) (to)-a-man sometimes he-would-say : ‘I can’t better make you by-and- 
bye you(’ll)-be-dead ! ’’ (9) (if)-the-bone he-used-to-point-(at-anyone) soon (that-man)- 
would-be-dead (10) (if)-an-enemy of-his to-Taipan were-to-come-up he the-string 
bone would-point-at-him (11) a-doctor clever he-used-to-be (12) lightning he-made 
and-thunder (13) a-stone big on-a-string strong and-long he-used-to-carry-about (14) 
a-knife blood-red big he-used-to-carry (15) Taipan said: ‘“‘ wife-(promised) mine- 
give!” (if)-a-man’s younger-sister’s-daughter not to-a-husband would-go (and)’ 
men many were-fighting the-woman because-not was-she-giving-her (the-man’s)- 
mother-in-law-by-promise-on-account-of they-were-fighting men and-women (17) 
angry not up-came to-speak-did Taipan (18) (but)-lightning he-made and-thunder 
frightened-to-make-them-all (19) a-flint he-would-fine-down (to)-a-point sharp- 
he-fined-it (20) with-a-string long he-fastened-it (24) the-knife from afar he-threw (22) 
pung! tu.! (a-clap-of-thunder) a tree it-struck (23) now the-string back-again 
he-pulled (24) the-stone with-a-voice growled wrrr . . . (rumble of thunder) (25) 
the-men frightened left-off-fighting (26) the-stone hot the-tree split (27) the-stone 
cooled after-a-while (28) 

Tuk-taiyan-the-swamp-snake mother the-arm daughter U.ka-the-white-sand- 
snake hers took-hold-of (29) to-Taipan she-said: ‘‘ wife yours-(she-is)!"’ (30) 
a 
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daughter hers the-death-adder she-gave-him (31) to-herself she-said ‘‘ us lest- 
by-and-bye he-makes-to-drown ‘ water’ chucks and-floods come!” (32) Taipan’s 
wives two U.ka the-white-sand-snake and Mantya the-death-adder stayed-with-him- 
both-of-them (33) he-kept-(them) kept-(them) kept-(them) kept-(them) (34) the- 
knife once-more he-threw for-a-wife to-make-them-afraid-of-him (35) another 
by-and-bye he-took (36) and-they-let-her-go (37) Tuknampa the-water-snake as-wife 
he-took (38) 

child one of-Taipan a-son there-was (39) westwards-(down-river) Taipan the-son 
went hunting (40) the-woman Tintauwa-the-black-water-snake he-found (41) 
Min-Wala-the-blue-tongued-lizard wife Tintauwa his-she-was (42) Tintauwa asleep- 
was-lying in-the-shade her-head tied-up with-string she was-pretending (43) Taipan 
the-man they-saw-him (44) “oh! a-man!” Tintauwa got-up from-sleep (45) Taipan 
she-looked-and-saw did-Tintauwa (46) “ for-sweetheart a-man now has-come-down- 
for-me! I'll-run-away-with-him!” (47) a-sign-with-the-hand she-gave-him did- 
Tintauwa (movement away from the camp indicating that she wanted to run away) 
(48) for-her a-sign he-gave answering-her (49) the-woman-Tintauwa first went (50) 
after-her Taipan then went westwards-(up-river) (51) on-the-road he-met Tintauwa 
* now let’s-run!"’ (52) they-ran-away (53) 

[Portion of myth describing the elopement and the fight between Taipan and 
Wala is omitted here.] 

(to)-Taipan the-father-to carried the-blood and-heart did Wala-the-lizard (54) 
Wala westwards-(down river) then went-down (55) the-camp (of)-Taipan the-father 
his-to up-to comes (56) “ there’s Wala! what is-he-carrying ?”’ (57) to-the-father 
now coming-up to-the-father on-a-pandanus he-threw-it-down: (58) “‘son yours- 
from-(whom)-I-have-killed blood and-heart these-are!” (59) in-a-pandanus-palm 
the-blood and-the-heart he-left (60) he with-his-club ran-off frightened (did)-Wala 
(61) Taipan leapt-up him Wala-in-order-to the-ground to-spoil on-account-of-his-son 
(6z) Taipan the-lizard’s ground searched without finding any-trace-of-him (63) 
Taipan back to-his-ground up came: “I in-the-future cannot stay here (64) son 
mine-on-account of dead will-always-be (65) children many he-assembled standing up 
(66) Wuka the-flying-fox (and)-Kompala, Wutyinang, Kikala, Wotya and Welaiya 
the-swamp-fish (67) older-sisters his and-younger-sisters his Taipan brought-these 
(68) Taipan the-father took and-rubbed-on-them son his-own-from the-blood (69) 
the-father himself rubbed-it-on-them (70) the-heart the-father (for-himself)-there 
kept : (71) ‘“ Kompala! there you-will-go-down! (72) Kikala! you my-son there 
you-will-go-down ! (73) Wutyinang! son you over-there go-down! (74) Wotya! 
my-son you over-there go-down ! (75) Wuka ! (the-red-flying-fox) my-son over-there 
you-go-down ! (76) Mukama-(the-black-flying-fox) my-son you there will-go-down ! 
(he chose auwa for all his sons to-stay-in)! (77) I the-father away-from-you we- 
(exclusive plural) your-father’s-sisters here those-two-will-go-down we-(I and 
those-two-together) ! ” (78) sister-older his-own (and)-younger-sister his-own he-said- 
to: “ blood-(menstrual)-some I-leave-for-you-two older-sister (and)-younger-sister 
you-two (79) blood I the-rest will-keep (80) you-two blood some-(red-of-the-rainbow) 
will-carry up-above (when)-you-two into-the-sky climb-up (81) I here the-father 
will-be-keeping-it !”’ (82) the-ground all-soaking-soft he-made-(mud) (83) (his)- 
stones both the-blood-red he-threw (84) lightning he-flashed the-thunder pealed: 
pung!...nrr.. . (85) the-ground there with-lightning and-thunder the-ground 
there Taipan sank-down-into (86) younger-sister his and-older-sister his pretended- 
(went-as-if-to) went-down-those-two : plep (87) back-again came-out-those-two (88) 
the-sky up-into climbed-those-two-(as-the rainbow) (89) when-it-is the-dry season 
in-the-water-there they-stay-those-two in-(their)-auwa those-two-stay (90) once- 
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long-ago one-could-see-them in-the-auwa lying-these-two (91) in-the-stormy-season 
up comes and the-rain they-leave (and)-back-they-climb (92) Taipan the-women 
both and-the-man older-brother theirs (he is one of the colours of the rainbow, the 
sisters are red) (93) men seeing-them say: “‘ Taipan the-rainbow-snake belly sore- 
has !’’ (i.e. has-a-period) (94) if a-mother-in-law-by-promise keeps daughter-hers not 
is-giving-her (95) from-afar Taipan-the-rainbow-snake (his)-stone throws lightning- 
(flashes) (and-thunder) peals (96) men frightened fighting-leave-off (97) at-Waiyang 
a-milkwood stands the-water close-by (98) men cannot from-that-auwa Taipan chase 
(99) snakes many up would-come everywhere (100) winds big-(cyclonic) up would- 
come . Taipan-the-rainbow-snake now on-the-back a-blood-red-colour bears (102) 
Min-Wuka-the-flying-fox under-his-body a-blood-red-colour (103) Taipan the-woman 
name-(is) Tipmeninga (104) women ground this named-are Tipmeninga [or Ngointy- 
ameninga which means the-rainbow-sister has a-“‘ sore inside ”’ i.e. has her menstrual 
pains]. 


MYTH OF MIN YUWAM AND WANTYA KOMAN TUWA NUNGANDA, THE BLACK SNAKE WITH 
RED BELLY AND HER DAUGHTERS“ 


kéin.ka wantya Yuwam ka.’atigama nila émi wdntyatima Tintduwanda (2) 
ki.tyema kuwa winabula (2) Tintduwa tauwa: “ ydiya katiwa tyaya! It.a néyka 
uwdya!’’ (3) i.bula (4) 9.nyaiwa wampabula (5) néyka uwiina (6) winabula . winabula . 
winabula . winabula (7) yayama It.a wantya Yuwam pi.’a maritya (8) m9.’dtawu.bula 
(9) Tintduwa bulama tauwa: “ yanya kd.waiyatandnya! kd.’a wéityalintay ! yaiya 
wantalintay! kiwa t.kaya! iydya! ayam tu.tydya kiwa!” (10) kuw tya (11) 
Tintaiw’aiwaya tu.tydna (12) 

min Tatpan kala Yuwamdndam min.aka tya (13) min ka’an dyidyinta (14) 
pama tduwiyantnta: “‘2.ttham niykaram mdaritya m3.’a tiwa niyanda It.anda 
m).’atama!"’ (15) “ yatya ndiyan! d.ka waiydtaya! yaya tyd.bara kutyaya!’’ (16) 

bul It.a Yuwam ayam yédin.ka tdintyalay uwunabula (17) kd.rkan wdmpa (18) 
Taipan pala wdmpa (19) tatabulaya (20) ‘‘ ina winbula!’’ (21) Tatpan pal titinta 
wampabulanda (22) d.ka yuika kd.yka tyd.bara binant (23) It.ay tata: ‘ a.k in tyd.bara 
ya.nt ? (24) d.ka nilama waiydta yaka.’a! ydlandaka nilama waiydt. kutyala!”’ (25) 
a.ka mttya Yuwamanta (26) Yuwam ka’a ampdmpayana biyant (27) d.ka in pala 
wa.’a ta.na ydntampa wundnda (28) It.a a.ka yantampa m?.’a (29) wdntyakoman 
9.tthan niyandam Ytwamandam titatinay méintyiyan (30) “ ydiya ina kd’a méint- 
yiya!l”’ It.a tduwa (31) kuwa mo.’a pintu waka (32) yo.rpama Taipan m2.'a puntay 
ti.ka tyiwatanpa (34) “‘ tyam tutyaya!” (35) dyam tu.tydna (36) 

wdntyakoman It.ay tatatinuy (37) wantyakoman ydyan ka.’in (38) ku.tyéka 
yayan kd.’in (39) yt'd bunta kd.’in (40) yuwinpdntyi ya.’a! (41) pd.pa ya'a! (42 
pu.’a uyan.gé’an pi.’a minta yd'a!l (43) d.kydntyan yd'a nd.kam to.naka! (44 
nila Tatpan tatiyan (45) “ d.ka kd.yka yika warbintya in wdntaka binant?” (46) 


‘6 By Kongutam. 

This myth is interesting in that it shows how intimately the rainbow snake 
pulwatya is connected with maturity in women and with menstruation, for both 
of which he is made responsible in the beginning of time. Not only do the young 
girls bathing in the water become mature in sight of the snake and his blood-red light 
on trees and ground, but as a punishment for disobedience on the part of the black- 
snake woman he puts menstrual blood at the foot of a bloodwood tree, i.e. makes an 
auwa for menstrual blood, in order that women shall always have this blood. Similarly, 
he puts white milk at the foot of the milkwood tree so that milk may come to mothers 
for their babies. From this auwa girl-babies are chased-out to expectant mothers. 
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wantya winyay méintya: “ pi.pmaka! pi -pmaka! pi.pmaka!” wika tawwiyan (47) 
pipa mamantyan ku.tycka pa.pa yayka pi.pa mamdmiyan pi.’a mdyka pi.pa mamd- 
miyan (49) nd@.kay ti. tyiyan (50) yutla kévyam péntiyan palam piyama tatiyan (51) 
tataniyan tanidkama (52) “ nyinta yayay biintya!”’ taiwiyan tantdkama wantyakoman 
(53) “ yampa ydyan o2ykonka ku.tyéka pentimpa ydyam y2.tama! (54) ydyan pi.'a- 
pantya buntya yampa pentampa ! (55) pa.pa péntampa”’ (56) 

Ydwam ¢ék.tk.tk.a (57) kéiyam pékapekama tyan (58) tu.ti.tya (59) “ kd’a ek.ay! 
kétyam ka.ykam mi.na tu.tydya!” (60) Taipan tauwanda : “ tuway! d.ka yéiyani!” 
d.ka yimpanda mépan tu.tthanda Taipanay ta.’anda (61) Tatpanay a.k uyan iyimpa 
tananda wdntyaka (62) tyd.bara aya winpa Yu.mananda d.kandntya (63) ta.’a pu.tu. 
tempaniy Tatpanay winpa a. kyantyan : ‘ manyama tyd.bara wimpaliykara tyal 
ydiya pian kuwa Ralaya d.ya yeityaya ! (64) aya Taipan’atiwa tyimpaya!”’ (65) 
Tatpanay tauwa : “ tiway! nyintainama tu.tydna ! (66) tu.ka yuwam yula buyanana! 
(67) manyama nyin.ala ydinkaya (68) kintyawatyaya kuiwa t.kaya waiyayaka! (69) 
nyinta tiway ina tu.tyana! (70) ydiya kuwa tyaya (71) Wadiyay aya tu.ydya!” 
Taipan Y umanda tauwa (72) Ytiwam a.na tu.tydna (73) Yuwam t.ma tya.bara buyana 
mintya 42.tan (74) ta.'a tatntyal témpanuy ti.tya Tdipanay wiinpa (78) ti.tya taintyalay 
winpa: “ nyinta ém.ana ti.tya wimpanalinkara ém.ana taintyala (76) pama natabula 
uwdtyan nintay tepatyan nintay pikaka (77) puka té’ andinta wantyaka auwa kantdiyan 
nintay !”’ (78) kan puka amanam atiwam wampan (79) dyama wantya yu.ttham tu.tya 
wunana (80) 


Literal Translation. 


once a-woman Yuwam-the-biack-snake at-first she grew-up wife-was-she of- 
Tintauwa-the-black-water-snake (1) those-two by-the-sandbeach lived (2) Tintauwa 
said: “‘I inland-up-river am-going It.a-the-swamp-fish my-son I-go-to-find !”’ (3) 
those-two-went (4) c.nyauwa they-two-came-to (5) his-son he-found (6) they-two- 
stayed-(there) stayed-on stayed-on stayed-on (7) one-morning It.a-the-swamp-fish 
the-woman Yuwam-the-black-snake-with-red-belly stole (as)-sweetheart (8) they- 
two-ran-away-together (g) Tintauwa of-them said: “me not-shall-you spoil me! 
not will-I run-after-you! I (shall)-let-you-go! westwards-to-the-sandbeach I-will- 
go-down! I-go! just-there I-will-make-my-auwa in-the-west!’’ (10) westwards 
he-went (11) at-Tintauwa auwa he-‘ went-down ’ (12) 

Min Taipan-the-rainbow-water-snake, mother’s-younger-brother belonging-to- 
Yuwam-the-black-snake-with-red-belly hunting went (13) geese he-was- “Spearing (14) 
a-man told-him: “‘ daughter ’-(sister’s-son) yours sweetheart ran-away ‘son 
hers-(with)-to It.a-the-swamp-fish-belonging-to ran-away-with !”’ (15) “‘ I a-doctor- 
am! the-ground I-(will)-spoil! I blood (will)-send!’’ (x6) 

those-two It.a-the-swamp-fish and-Yuwam-the-black-snake-with-a-red-belly 
there-in-the-shade (of)-a-milkwood-tree they-two-lay (17) the-heat increased (18) 
Taipan- the-rainbow-snake up came (19) he-saw-those-two (20) ‘ here those-two- 
lie! ’’ (21) Taipan up closer came-to-those-two (22) ground trees leaves blood-red 
he-made (23) It-a-the-swamp-fish looked : ‘‘ ground this red what-is-it ? (24) ground 
from-him spoiled-with perhaps ! for-us-two from-him to-spoil-us-with he-sends-us ! ” 
(25) the-ground soft-(was) around-Yuwam-the-black-snake-woman (26) Yuwam- 
the-black-snake-woman not-able-to-get-up she became (27) ground this up-to 
side other firm remained (28) It.a-the-swamp-fish ground firm ran-away-on (29) 

the-girls daughters hers Yuwam-the-black-snake-belonging-to he-saw-them (in 
the lagoon) swimming (30) “ I here not (can)-I-swim ! ” Ita.-the-swamp-fish said (31) 
westwards he-ran the-creek following-to (32) quickly he-ran by-the-creek went-down 
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from Taipan (33) and-jumped-in (34) “‘ just-here I-(will)-‘ go-down’!’’ (35) there 
he-went-down-under (36) 

the-girls It.a-the-swamp-fish they-saw-him (37) the-girls hair none-(had) (38) 
(on)-head hair none (39) hair (under)-arms none (40) hair-pubic none ! (41) breasts 
none-had (42) sex-organ vagina sex-organ none (43) menstrual flow none “ water ” 
only-(had-as-yet) (44) him Min Taipan-the-rainbow-snake they-saw (45) “‘ ground 
leaves tree all-over this what-is-it-has-happened ? ” (46) the-girls frightened swam : 
“ mud-put-on ! mud-put-on ! mud-put-on !” they-kept-calling (47) mud they-were- 
picking-up head breasts chest mud they-were-rubbing-on (48) sex-parts and-body 
mud they-were-putting-on (49) in-the-water they-dived-down (50) by-and-bye back 
they-came-out up around they-looked (51) they-gazed at-each-other (52) “ you- 
(on) hair have-grown!” they-said to-each-other the-girls (53) “ we-all hair quite- 
long-(have) the-head we-are-coming-out-on hair plenty! (54) hair-pubic (and)- 
under-arms we-have-come-out-(in) (55) breasts we-come-out-with (5 

Yuwam-the-black-snake-with-red-belly-(the-mother-of-the-girls) went-to-get-up 
tried-tried (57) back down-under-and-under she-went (58) she-was-sinking (59) 

“not (can)-I-get-up! back even more I sink!” (60) Taipan said-to-her : 
“ my-girl-(my sister’s-daughter) the-ground ‘watch’!’ (61) a-place he-was- 
smoothing-over the-grass he-was-pulling-out Taipan with-the-foot (61) Taipan 
the-ground a-hole made for-them the-women (62) blood there he-put for-Yuwam- 
the-black-snake-with-a-red-belly menstrua!-blood-(‘‘ ground-forbidden ”’) (63) at the- 
foot-(of) (a bloodwood-tree the-root-by Taipan put the-menstrual-blood “ here 
some-of the-blood I-have-brought-you, my-girl (63) I the-rest-(greater-part) west- 
wards I-carry there I-(will)-spill-it ! (64) there Taipan-awwa I-(will)-make!’’ (65) 
Taipan said: “‘ my-girl! you just-here (will)-go-down ! (66) a-snake-black-with-red- 
belly by-and-bye you-(-vill)-become ! (67) a-little-while we-will-sit in-the-shade (68) 
in-the-evening westwards I-(will)-go-down to-Waiyang! (69) you! my-girl! here 
go-down ! (70) I westwards go (71) at-Waiyang there I-go-down-(into-my-auwa) !| ” 
Taipan (this) to-Yuwam-the-black-snake-with-red-belly said (72) Yuwam at-that- 
place went-down (73) Yuwam in-front blood-red became back black (74) foot milk- 
wood-tree root white-“‘ milk ” Taipan laid (75) “‘ milk” by-the-milkwood-tree put : 
“you will-grown-up milk (will)-come-to-you when-grown-up-is the-milkwood-tree 
(76) men from-everywhere finding-you and-hitting you for-(girl)-babies (77) babies 
you-will-be-giving to-the-women (this)-auwa who-stir-up you!” (78) now babies 
from-that-place from-(that)-auwa come . there the-woman Yuttham-the-banana- 
bird went-down (and-there)-she-stays. 


Ursuta H. McConNNEL 





PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE ABORIGINES OF 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 


By T. D. CAMPBELL, J. H. Gray AND C. J. HACKETT 
PART I. ANTHROPOMETRY 


INTRODUCTION 


B Bt purpose of this paper is to place on record observations 
made during a series of expeditions to the central areas of Australia 
and the results of a study of their analysis. 


The visits were made under the auspices of the Board for 
Anthropological Research of the University of Adelaide, and were 
financed mainly by grants from the Australian National Research 
Council. 

On most of these occasions, circumstances made it impossible 
for the investigators to spend long periods in the field; but this 
disadvantage has been considerably offset by thoroughly organized 
teamwork. The amount of data secured is considerable, and 
sufficient, it is hoped, to provide some definite conclusions on the 
physical anthropology of Central Australian aborigines. 


MATERIAL INVESTIGATED 

The following table gives a brief summary of the places 
visited etc. 

With the exception of Alice Springs and Macumba, which were 
visited in mid-summer (January), these localities were visited during 
early spring (August) ; and in 1933, the months June to August 
were spent in the north-western aboriginal reserve of South Australia. 
The 1927 series has already been published, but has been included 
in order to make this survey as comprehensive as possible. 

The first of the localities mentioned in the above Table I, 
Alice Springs, is situated in the centre of the continent. Macumba 
is approximately 40 miles due north of Oodnadatta. Hermannsburg, 
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Taste I. 
Localities, Overseers, and Number of Subjects. 


























Number of 
Subjects 
Locality. Year. | Anthropometry. Other Investigated. 
Observations. 
M. F. 
Macumba and Alice Springs 1927 | Hackett Campbell 44 13 
Hermannsburg re my 1929 B. G. Maegraith | Campbell 55 33 
Macdonald Downs .. sa 1930 | Gray Campbell and 
Gray 25 21 
Cockatoo Creek Ae 5 1931 | Gray Campbell 37 14 
Mt. Liebig .. me 3 1932 | Gray Campbell and 
Gray 38 18 
Mann and Musgrave Ranges 1933 | Hackett and 
Gray Hackett 125 57 
Total 480 .. 3 $a 6 324 156 
Percentages ia ai re: 67°5 32°5 








a Lutheran Mission Station of many years’ standing, lies 80 miles 
west and slightly south of Alice Springs. Macdonald Downs is a 
pastoral lease approximately 160 miles to the north-east of Alice 
Springs. Cockatoo Creek involves a journey of a little over 200 
miles from Alice Springs, but in a <lirect line is about 150 miles to the 
north-west of that township. Mt. Liebig, about 150 miles from 
Alice Springs, is one of the striking peaks on the western extremity 
of the Macdonnell Ranges. The Mann and Musgrave Ranges lie in 
the north-western corner of South Australia. 


The individuals assembled for investigation at the above- 
mentioned sites belonged (with few exceptions) to various tribes as 
set out below. 


Alice Springs and Macumba sa .. Aranda 
Luritja 
Hermannsburg ia ‘4 + .. Aranda 
Luritja 
Macdonald Downs .. “% “ .. IThaura 
Cockatoo Creek = ie ‘3 .. Anmatjera 


Ilpirra 
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Map of Central Australia showing approximate distribution of the 


aboriginal tribes dealt with in this paper. 


Of the material available, the subjects dealt with in this paper 
form a “random sample”; excepting that grossly pathological 
individuals were excluded, and that the majority of children 
investigated were of the tribes inhabiting the Mann and Musgrave 


Ranges (1933). 
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A more detailed account of the constitution, distribution and 
vital statistics of these groups of natives is being prepared by Mr. 
N. B. Tindale, ethnologist at the South Australian Museum. 


THE QUESTION OF INTRA-RACIAL PHYSICAL DIFFERENCES. 


There obtains an idea, vaguely expressed and unsupported 
by sound evidence, that at least two different physical types are 
recognizable among the Australian aborigines. It was decided to 
test this point with reference to the Central Australian aborigines, 
by arranging the data according to blood-grouping and tribes. 
The latter, for practical purposes, also indicate “ localities.” The 
following section is devoted to this question. 

Blood-grouping was carried out for the most part by Professor 
J. B. Cleland; although 89 of the Mann and Musgrave Range 
aborigines were tested by one of the present authors (C.J.H.). 

The results already published by Cleland deal with the first 
five areas listed in Table I ‘® ‘® (4 (5 (® > those for 1933 are not 
as yet published. 

The results from the abovementioned six localities may be 


summarized as follows : 
Tasce II. 
Results of Blood Grouping of 398 Subjects of All Ages, arranged in Tribes and Sexes. 





Both Sexes. Both Sexes. 











Male. Female. Separate Geographical 
Tribe. Total. Tribes. Groups. 
No.} O% | A% ||No.| O% | A% || O% | AW |iNo.| O% | AY 
Aranda .. 37 27 | 25°9 | 74° || 10 | 70-0 |. 30-0 || 37°8 | 62-2 f : 
Anmatijera 42 26 | 30°8 | 69-2 |} 16 | 31-3 | 68-7 || 30-9 | 69-1 79 | 34°2 | 65-8 
Pitjanzara | 102 71 | 33°8 | 66-2 || 31 9°7 | 99°3 || 26°5 | 77°S \Ilrag | 26. - 
Pintubi .. 28 17 | 11-8 | 88-2 || rz | 54°5 | 45°5 || 28°6 | 71°4 3 9} 73 
Luritja .. 41 29 | 41°4 | 58-6 || 12 | 16-7 | 83°3 || 34°2 | 65°8 
Jankunza- 86 | 34°9 | 65:1 
zara... | 45 | 33 | 39°4 | 60°6 || 12 | 25-0 | 750 || 35°5 | 64°5 
Ngalia .. 27 18 | 33°3 | 66°7 9 | 22-2 | 77°8 || 26-6 | 70°4 oa-0-|-s0-6 
Ilpirra .. 30 26 | 34°6 | 65+4 4] 0 100-0 || 30°0 | 70-0 57 9 7 
Thaura .. 46 | 26 | 57°7 | 42°3 || 20 | 55°O | 45°0 || 56°5 | 43°5 46 | 56°5 | 43°5 
Totals 398 (273 | 35°2 | 64°8 |\125 | 31-2 | 68-8 || 33-9 | 66-r |\398 | 33-9 | 66-4 



































68-6% 31+4% 
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From the above Table II it will be seen in the totals that the 
proportion of ““O”’ to “A ”’ is approximately 1 to 2, or I to 3. 

In some instances—the Pintubi and Luritja males and females— 
in which these proportions do not obtain, it will be seen that only a 
few of these subjects were examined. Also on combining the sexes, 
the ratios of I:2 or I:3 appear. Furthermore, when tribes 
geographically contiguous are grouped together, the significant 
ratios are again apparent. It will be noticed, however, that these 
statements do not apply to the Iliaura group. There is no obvious 
explanation for this; but it may be mentioned that this tribe is 
situated more easterly than the others. 

It is of interest to refer to Tebbutt’s paper,‘ where he gives 
the following : 


Tasre III. 


Blood Grouping of 191 Full Blood Aborigines of Both Sexes from New South Wales and Queensland. 
After Tebbutt (1923). 











Number. 7” A “pe “* AB.” 
14 6 7 ° I 
177 99 66 II I 
Totals ne 191 és te 105 73 II 2 
Percentages .. nae ae Se 45°97 38-22 5°76 1°05 

















If the ‘‘ B” element in this series be disregarded on the grounds 
that it is an extra-continental introduction (which Cleland’s work 
strongly suggests) and the percentages of ‘‘O” and “‘ A” as a whole 
are ascertained, then values 59% and 41%, respectively, are obtained. 

In an earlier paper Cleland‘” gives the following : 


Tasre IV. 


Blood Grouping of Full Blood Aborigines of Both Sexes from South Australia. 
After Cleland (1926). 














Locality. No. “O”"%. “AWS; 
N.E. of South Australia Fe 4 28 42°9 57°1 
Point McLeay a 2 — i 16 81-2 18-8 
Tarcoola District .. a4 oe a 55 34°5 65°5 
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In this table, the ““ N.E. of South Australia’ refers to a region 
lying at the south-eastern corner of the area with which the present 
paper deals. Point McLeay is in the southern part of South Australia 
on Lake Alexandrina at the lower part of the Murray River ; Tarcoola 
is on the East-West Railway line about 300 miles due south of the 
area under discussion. From the foregoing it may be surmized that 
the Central Australian tribes tend to have a lower percentage of 
“OQ” among them than their eastern and south-eastern neighbours. 
Perhaps the Iliaura tribe is, in this respect, more closely allied to 
their eastern contacts than to their western ones. 

It is not the purpose of this survey to discuss at length the results 
of blood-grouping among Australian aborigines generally, a subject 
on which there is not yet sufficient data available. For a general 
discussion of blood-groups among Australian aborigines, see Woollard 
and Cleland’s paper.'1» 

Further evidence of the absence of intra-racial differentiation 
among the Central Australian tribes is submitted in the following 
table, where the statistical values of four important anthropometric 
observations, namely stature, head length, head breadth and head 
height, combined in relation to the blood-grouping are given. 


TABLE V. 


Four Items arranged by Blood Grouping. 
77 male subjects, 26 to 45 years of age. 


























“0”, 29 Subjects. “A’’, 48 Subjects. 
S.D. Mean and S.E. S.D. Mean and S.E. 
Stature... wis ne ie 60-64 1688-73+11°30 56-21 1684-6248-11 
Head length v ee es 5°81 196-19+1:°08 6°03 195*89+0-87 
Head breadth... es én 5°52 139°38+1-03 5°84 139°66+0-84 
Head height “9 a Par 7°25 129°67+1°35 8-17 130°33+1-°18 





It will be seen that no statistically significant differences occur 
between the means of the four items arranged by blood-grouping. 

The consideration of the results of blood-grouping alone, or in 
conjunction with anthropometric data, does not indicate the existence 
of distinct physical types among the Central Australian tribes. 
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An endeavour was next made to ascertain if differentiation 
would appear when the same four anthropometric observations were 
considered in relation to other attributes. 


The subjects were grouped into their tribes. To increase the 
numbers, the tribes were grouped together in a way which Mr. Tindale 
suggested would agree with their ethnological status and geographical 
contiguity. 

From the table it will be seen that une are no significant 
differences in the means of the stature measurements. 

Several of the differences of the means of the other observations 
are significant, but it is probable that the significance of the differences 
is not consistent enough to enable the conclusion to be reached that 
two or more racial types are present. 


In the earlier records, before the radiometer was introduced, 
head height was taken with the anthropometer, and the tribes 
encountered during that period were the Aranda and the Luritja 
No comparable series is available of this measurement taken with 
the two instruments, but a small series of observations made on 
Europeans showed that the radiometer measurement was, on the 
average, 10% greater than that made with the anthropometer. 
This would remove the significance of the differences in head height 
means of the groups containing members of those tribes. 

The above analysis is not comprehensive, but should be adequate 
to show that a consideration of these four commonly used anthropo- 
metric observations does not support the assumption that two 
physical types occur among these tribes. It is assumed, therefore, 
that the population under discussion is homogeneous in character. 


An ANALYSIS OF THE DATA BY MEANS OF AGE AND SEX GROUPING. 


The subjects have been arranged into sexes, and into a number 
of age groups. One of these, namely, that between 26 and 45 years, 
was taken as a standard in which the effects of growth and senescence 
were presumed to be minimal. The remaining individuals were 
those under 26 years of age, and those over 45 years of age. On 
account of the growth that occurs during the former period, this 
group was further divided according to the stage of eruption of the 




















Four Items arranged by Tribes. 
(Male subjects over 20 years of age.) 


TABLE 
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Vi. 




















Stand. S.E. o 
Total. Mean. Dev. Mean. 
STATU)RE. 
Aranda 6 
Anmatjera os 77 1673°90 60-53 +6-90 
Pincubi 6 56 1687-86 52°39 +7-00 
Luritja 28 
Jumu v 2 50 1687-60 61°63 +8-71 
Jankunzazara 20 
Ngali I 
Tipirra : 5 26 1677°31 47°52 +9°32 
Tliauru I 
Kaititja : 21 1661 * 43 71°85 +15°68 
HEAD |LENGTH. 
A 6 
re Me 77 192°44 5°70 +0°65 
Pitjanzara 
Pintubi 3 55 195-3 6-32 0-85 
Luritja 27 
Jumu w< 2 49 195°31 5°32 +0-76 
Jankunzazara 20 
Ngalia 12 
tigen 15 27 194°67 7°27 +1°40 
li 8 
Kaititje * 20 195°*4° 5°59 41°25 
HEAD |BREADTH. 
pon . 77 145°45 5°23 +0-60 
a % 56 138-75 4°61 +0-62 
Luritja 27 
Jumu ‘at | 49 140°37 4°91 +0-70 
Jankunzazara 20 
Noali 
fieure o 26 137+00 5°37 +1°05 
Kaititja ” f 21 137°90 4°92 +1:-07 
HEAD |HEIGHT. 
Eames *3 75 127°21 7°10 +082 
Pirtubi 4 56 133°32 5°88 0°79 
Luritja 27 
Jumu 2% 2 48 125°79 7°60 41-10 
"re epoemaaeg 19 
Toraa - 26 130-77 5°75 41°13 
li 
Kaititja e 22 130-09 5°78 41°23 
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teeth. The age grouping and totals of the individuals are set out 
in the following Table VII. 

The age values, it must be understood, are necessarily only 
approximations, arrived at by general appearance, dentition and 
family history. 
































Tase VII. 
Age Grouping of 480 Subjects. 
Number of Subjects. 
A imat 
Dental Status. a r 
Male. Female. 
Under 26 years— 
Group I.. .. | Milk dentition. Under 5 years. 6 I 
m i. .. | Permanentincisorsand | 5 to 8 years. 15 8 
molars. 
js 3 ees .. | With canines and pre- | 8 to 11 years. 6 4 
mo 

es .+ | With second molars. It to 17 years. 28 12 

PY .. | With third molars: 17 to 25 years. 87 35 

Totals .. + a = or ee aa 2 oe 142 60 

26 to 45 years se és ys oe ie “4 ny! <0 95 67 
Over 45 years ae re ace ne = - -# oe 87 29 
Totals .. ¥ zs ot és a = ms 324 156 
Percentage .. ¥ = a ‘6 5 aa ze ia 67°5 32°5 

Total... ne es ar — Me sia + “S 480 











In the following table of means, etc., the number of individuals 
in each division is given. Any discrepancy between these numbers 
and those given in Table VII is accounted for by the fact that, in 
some instances, certain measurements have been introduced into 
the scheme during later years ; and others have been omitted when 
local injury made it difficult to obtain an accurate observation. 

A detailed account of definitions and technique of the measure- 
ments is hardly necessary; but it has been thought advisable to 
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give direct references in each instance. The two figures following 
the name of each measurement refer to Martin’s Lehrbuch der 
Anthropologie, Volume I‘® as page and paragraph number, except 
where otherwise stated.'® 
The instruments used were of standard design and consisted of : 
2-metre anthrompometer (Hermann, Zurich). 


Small sliding compass .. = ” 
Hinged compass .. wer re m 
Pelvimeter . . 7 .. (Maker’s name not known). 
Radiometer s% .- Man, 1929, 52. 


Metric tape ‘3 .. Radbone, Birmingham. 

The measurements are given in millimetres, except the weight, 
which is given in pounds avoirdupois and kilogrammes. 

In the following table the values of the standard deviations 
and standard error of the means for groups containing only a few 
individuals have not been calculated, as they would be of no practical 
value. 











Tasre VIII. 
STATURE. P. 150, No. 1. 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. $.D. Mean. || No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 

Group I a 6 | 1028-5 1 | 968-0 

7 Il -. | 15 | 1164°73 8 | 1194-0 

o ‘i 6 | 1235°67 4 | 1280-25 

ee i -» | 27 | 1459°25 | 143°73 | £27°66 || 12 | 1441°75 
a Vv .. | 87 | 1674-67 | 62°31 +6°68 || 35 | 1570°38 | 61-78 +10°44 
26 to 45 years .. | 94 | 1686-62 | 53°69 | +5°54 || 67 | 1560°45 | 49°97 | 46-10 
Over 45 years -. | 86 | 1672°55 60°35 46°51 || 29 | 1555-62 | 49°18 +9°13 























HEIGHT TO SUPRA-STERNAL NOTCH. P. 151, No. 4. 











Males. Females. 
Age Group. S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. || No.| Mean. S.D. Mean 
Under #6 years: 
Group I of 6 | 818-67 I 766-0 
» a +» | 15 | 937°93 8 | 972°5 
s (on oa 6 | 1007°17 4 | 1052°25 
» a .. | 27 | 1210-17 | 131-00 | 425-21 || 12 | 1194-92 
ets -» | 87 | 1395°88 | 55°19 | +5°92 |] 35 | 1308-81 | 57°05 +9°64 
26 to 45 years =... | 95 | 1402°45 | 51°07 +5°24 || 67 | 1302-69 | 51°59 +6*30 
Over 45 years -- | 86 | 1393°01 56-03 +6-04 |} 29 | 1297°35 | 46-20 +8-58 
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TaBLe VIII.—Continued. 
HEIGHT TO CHIN. P. 151, No. 3 (1). 











Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
“ " S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean $.D Mean No.| Mean s.D Mean 
Under 26 years: 
Group I aa 2| 836-5 1 | 796-0 
aa II -» | 10 | 995°2 5 | 1000-0 
o ore 4 | 1061-25 4 | 1083-25 
ou ++ | 14 | 1244°43 5 | 1240°6 
wo» ct -+ | 33 | 1448-02 | 52°99 | +9-22 || 7 | 1347-0 
26 to 45 years .. | 24 | 1465-04 20 | 1362-80 
Over 45 years =... | 24 | 1442-93 7 | 1375°57 























UPPER ARM LENGTH (PROJECTION), LEFT. P. 162, No. 474. 
































Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean S.D Mean. ||No.; Mean S$.D Mean 
Under 26 years: 
Group I ste 6 189°5 I 175°0 
= Ill ‘i. 1a 219°67 8 224°5 
oe... ae wie 6 232°83 4 248-25 
ar ae i) oe 281-99 31°99 46°27 || 12 277°25 
ee, -- | 87 | 333747 | 18-52 | 41°99 || 34 | 307-80 | 21-23 £3°64 
26 to 45 years .. | 95 | 336°05 | 16°37 | +1-68 | 67 | 304°74 | 15°30 +1°87 
Over 45 years + Ua 334°05 23°66 42°55 | 29 310-36 | 21°51 +3°99 





LOWER ARM LENGTH (PROJECTION), LEFT. P. 162, No. 48a. 











Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. || No.|; Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I “> 6| 160°5 I 177°0 
i II o. | Fg 173°27 8 178°5 
i. ae 6 180-67 4 180-0 
oa. a -- | 26 | 229°99 | 27°16 +5°33 || 12 217°83 
*e Vv oo 258-76 16°38 +1°76 || 34 242°33 | 16°25 +2°79 
26 to 45 years .. | 95 260-32 17°74 +1°82 || 67 237°13 | 17°81 +2°18 
Over 45 years -- | 86] 258-12 18-26 | +1°97 || 29 | 227-02 | 19°58 +3°64 
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HAND LENGTH (PROJECTION). 


P. 163, No. 49A. 









































Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 6 | 110-7 I IIrI-o 
» 15 | 133°93 8 | 133°0 
oo. 6 | 137°50 4] 155°° 
ae 26 | 169-29 | 17°24 +3°38 || 12 163°17 
= Vv 87 182-78 12-99 +1°39 || 35 176+26 | 10°44 +1°76 
26 to 45 years 95 184°37 I2+14 +1°25 || 67 I7I*101| 17°38 +2-°12 
Over 45 years 86 184-69 14°65 +1°58 || 29 174°29 | 13°69 +2°54 
HEIGHT TO PUBIS. P. 152, No. 6. 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 2| 524:0 r | 494°0° 
r II 10 | 633°5 5 624°4 
» Il 4| 675°25 4| 697-0 
» IV 14 | 796°57 5 | 793°° 
se Vv 32 | 916-08 | 46-13 +8-16 7 | 840-71 
26 to 45 years 23 | 926-87 21 859°33 
Over 45 years 24 | 916-83 7 869-86 





























THIGH LENGTH (PROJECTION), LEFT, TROCHANTER TO KNEE, THE DIFFERENCE 
OF THE TWO MEASUREMENTS. P. 154, No. 14 and P. 155, No. 15. 














Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 6 266+ 33 I 250-0 
sa II 15 303°73 8 | 311°5 
o 2 6 325°5 4 353°25 
o. a 26 | 412-76 | 18-72 +3°67 || 12 | 396-0 
eee. 87 | 452°35 | 25°94 | +2°78 || 34 | 428-39 | 25°65 +4°40 
26 to 45 years 95 | 458-11 25°97 +2:66 || 67 | 417°43 | 22°92 +2:80 
Over 45 years 85 | 452°15 | 24°84 +2°70 || 29 | 415°45 | 26-19 +4°86 
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LOWER LEG LENGTH (PROJECTION), LEFT. P. 166, No. 56. 
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Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. o 
No.| Mean. $.D. Mean. ||No.} Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years 
p I 6 | 221-5 I 220-0 
te II 15 | 264-67 8 | 279°37 
oc ae 6! 286-33 4| 302°5 
o 26 | 348°53 | 43°92 | +8-61 || 12 | 344-33 
SPR. 4 87 | 495°50 | 24°58 | +2-63 || 34 | 377°71 | 21°77 +3°73 
26 to 45 years 96 | 408-29 | 21°55 | 22°20 || 67 | 374-53 | 36-60 +£4°47 
45 years 84 | 403-78 | 25-11 +2°74 || 29 | 372°26 | 17°79 +3°30 
ANKLE LENGTH, LEFT. P. 155, No. 16. 
Males. Females. 
Group. 
- S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean S.D Mean. ||No.| Mean S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 6| 52-0 I 37°0 
‘oe 15 | 57°27 8 | 53°87 
.» 6] 57°5 4| 57°25 
“ae 26 | 65°45 7°77 +1°52 || 12 | 60-33 
ee 87 | 69-19 6-93 40°74 || 34| 62°53 8-22 41°41 
26 to 45 years 96 | 67-70 7°03 40°72 || 67 | 65-12 7-08 +0°87 
Over 45 years 84 71-19 7°99 +0-87 |} 29 | 66-52 8-10 +1°50 
SITTING HEIGHT. P. 156, No. 23. 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
P S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean $.D Mean. No.| Mean S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group 5 | 546°6 I} 513-0 
os 15 | 593°67 8 | 605-37 
is: ae 6 | 625°17 4 638-25 
i ae 26 | 710-83 68-37 | +13°40 || 12 704° 42 
es, 4 87 | 821-43 | 34°42 | +3°69 || 35 | 774°88 | 32°34 +5°47 
26 to 45 years 94 | 825°24 | 28-20 2°91 || 65 | 759°60 | 30°23 +3°75 
Over 45 years 86 | 814°40 | 35°34 | +3°81 || 29 | 752°69 | 33-70 +6-26 
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BIHUMERAL BREADTH. P. 159, No. 358. 










































































Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.} Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 6 | 250-67 I 232°0 
eA II 15 265°13 8 272°12 
o wa 6 | 274°67 4 | 288°5 
~ 1a 25 321°85 31°48 +630 || 12 319°58 
a Vv 61 385°41 23°21 +2:97 || 24 | 348-03 | 22-60 +4°61 
26 to 45 years 65 392°07 19°38 +2°40 || 46 366-45 | 15°82 +2°36 
Over 45 years 4© | 385°93 | 17°81 | 42°63 || 15 | 344°53 
BIACROMIAL BREADTH, P. 159, No. 35. 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. o S.E. o 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 2] 218+5 I 208-0 
ee II 15 241-0 8 246-0 
o —_ 6 | 243°0 4 259°25 
oo ae 26 | 292:18 31°32 +6°14 |} 12 291° 42 
i 87 | 354°80 | 23°57 | +2°53 || 35 | 320-81 | 20-22 +3°42 
26 to 45 years 95 | 359°66| 19°10 | +1°96 || 67 | 315°17 | 17°59 42°15 
Over 45 years 86 | 353°85 | 19°28 +2-08 || 29 | 310-88 | 13-10 +2°43 
ARM SPAN. P. 155, No. 17. 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. Vinee 
. F S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.|} Mean. S.D. ean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 5 | 1064-2 I | 1005-0 
Re II 15 | 1212°4 8 | 1237°25 
» ta © | 1279°33 4 | 1338°5 
nS IV 26 | 1532°56 | 167-01 | +32°75 || 12 | 1§01°92 
os Vv 86 | 1769°73 85-00 +9°16 || 35 | 1668-24 | 75°23 +12°71 
26 to 45 years 94 | 1786-62 73°52 +7°58 || 67 | 1633°29 | 79°19 +9:67 
Over 45 years 84 | 1762°59 79°48 +8-67 || 29 | 1619°16 | 70-36 +13°07 
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HAND LENGTH, LEFT. P. 163, No. 49. 










































































Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
’ S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean S.D. Mean No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 6} 118-17 I} 116-0 
a 15 | 331°4 8 | 134°37 
« = 8 137°0 4 143°5 
o ae 28 | 157°95 | 17°48 | +3°30 || 12 | 163-25 
ba Vv 87 184-02 9°69 +1°04 ||} 35 177°31 7°22 +1°22 
26 to 45 years 95 186-60 8-38 +0-86 || 67 173°14 8-85 +1-08 
Over 45 years 87 185-71 9°06 +0-°97 || 29 172-*90 3°64 +0-68 
HAND BREADTH, LEFT. P. 164, No. 52. 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. o} 
No.| Mean S.D. Mean No.| Mean S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 6 | 54°67 I 47°0° 
Pm II 15 56°87 8 61°5 
» Ill 6| 61-0 4| 62°5 
oo | 28 | 69°59 8-30 +1°57 || 12 68-6 
_: - 87 | 83-70 5°28 40°57 || 35 | 74°95 3°27 +0°55 
26 to 45 years 95 | 85°47 4°19 40°43 |} 67 | 75°16 | 3°68 +0°45 
Over 45 years 87 | 85-20 4°31 40°46 || 29 | 75-88 4°32 +0:-80 
FOOT LENGTH, LEFT. P. 167, No. 58. 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.|; Mean S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 6 | 167°5 I 155°0 
-~ 15 | 179°67 8 | 189°5 
o ia 6 | 201°5 4 | 202°25 
a ae 27 231°84 22°63 +4°36 || 12 224°92 
” Vv 87 256°78 12°64 +1°36 || 35 238-21 | 10°90 +1°84 
26 to 45 years 95 260° 34 11-08 41-14 || 67 233°08 | 9°49 +1-16 
Over 45 years 86 | 258-16 | 13°70 +1°48 || 29 | 235-74 | 10°82 +2-01 
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FOOT BREADTH, LEFT. P. 167, No. 509. 







































































Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. o: 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 6 | 68-67 I 58-0 
o 15 | 70°87 8 | 69-75 
om 6| 76°5 4| 72-0 
io 27 | 87:63 10:68 +2:°06 || 12 | 82°75 
PT. 87 | 99°27 5°85 +0°63 || 35 | 90-02 6-68 1°13 
26 to 45 years 95 | 100-52 5°44 +0°56 || 67 | 87-90 5°41 +0-66 
Over 45 years 86 | 99°23 7°43 +0-80 || 29 | 90-85 5°20 40°97 
MAXIMUM CIRCUMFERENCE OF THIGH. P. 169, No. 68. 
Males. Females 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. || No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 5 305°0 I 295°0 
an 10 | 333°9 4 | 346°25 
5 ae 4| 335°5 4| 35%°75 
re 5 14 404°21 5 415°6 
Ns : 33 489-01 29°63 +5°16 6 462-0 
26 to 45 years 25 | 482-65 | 30°84 | +6°17 || 19] 455°59 
Over 45 years 25 468 +63 32°30 +6°46 7 479°57 
MINIMUM CIRCUMFERENCE OF THIGH. P. 170, No. 68 (2). 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 5 215-6 I 206-0 
ra II 10 231°I 4 237°75 
+. aa 4| 238°5 4 | 243°5 
IV 14 278-0 a 271-8 
” v 33 | 323°56| 21-86 +3°81 6 | 293-0 
26 to 45 years 25 | 321°55 | 20°95 +419 || 19 | 292-68 
Over 45 years 25 | 315°95 | 18-93 +3°79 7 | 302-13 
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MAXIMUM CIRCUMFERENCE OF CALF. P. 170, No. 69. 






















































































Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
“i ° S.E. o S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean. $.D Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 5 | 187°4 I 169-0 
a II 10 203°6 5 210°8 
o Ill 4 212°5 4 209°75 
oo. 14 | 246-00 5 | 232°0 
ee! 33 | 301759 | 22°06 | +3°84 || 7/| 253-43 
26 to 35 years 25 305°95 20-16 +4°03 || 20 257°20 
Over 45 years 25 | 292°55 | 27°73 | +5°55 || 7| 251°29 
MINIMUM CIRCUMFERENCE OF LEG. P. 170, No. 70. 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. o 
No.| Mean S.D. Mean No.| Mean. S.D Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 5 | 130°4 I 124°0 
re. Il 10 143°7 5 I5I°2 
» I 4| 151°5 4| 146°75 
i. 14 172°5 5 163-2 
- Vv 33 189-+42 12°38 +2-16 7 167-29 
26 to 45 years 24 192°33 16-04 +3°27 || 20 166-35 
Over 45 years 25 | 186-71 | 11-08 | +4222 7 | 164°71 
BI-AXILLARY DIAMETER. P. 159, No. 35 (1). 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 2| 140°0 I | 1Ir0-0 
ae Il 6 141+67 I 120-0 
» Ul * 155°0 3 153°33 
” IV 7 184-28 _ — 
= Vv 9| 231-67 3 | 208-33 
26 to 45 years 10 231°5 II 20591 
Over 45 years 8 | 223°75 | 5 203°0 
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TRANSVERSE DIAMETER OF CHEST. P. 159, No. 36. 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean S.D. Mean 
Under 26 years: 
Group 2 170°0 I 155°0 
os 6 183°33 I 175°0 
ae 3} 19570 3 | 200-0 
« - | 74 220-0 ede i 
ia Vv 9 256-67 3 230-0 
26 to 45 years 8 260-0 II 232°27 
Over 45 years 7 258° 47 5 221-0 
ANTERO-POSTERIOR DIAMETER OF CHEST. P. 160, No. 37. 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 2 130-0 I I10-o 
a II 6 138°33 I IIg§-o0 
—— 2 150°0 3 151-67 
« <a 7 | 159°28 Phat ar ara 
ae 3 9 | 234°44 3 | 150-0 
26 to 45 years 8 206-87 II 170°45 
Over 45 years 7 | 210-0 5 175°0 
BI-SPINAL DIAMETER. P. 161, No. 41. 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
' S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean S.D. Mean 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 2 150°0 I 145°0 
di II 6 158-33 I 160-0 
a. 2 165:0 3 166-67 
a IV 7 198-57 —_ — 
- Vv 9 227°78 6 210°0 
26 to 45 years Io 233°5 22 218-64 
Over 45 years 8 238-13 6 *67 
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BICRISTAL DIAMETER. P. 160, No. 40. 






































Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
. S.E. of S.E. o 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. || No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 2 160-0 I 150-0 
sa II 6 173°33 I 170°0 
oo kan 2 185-0 3 186-67 
oe 7 | 222-14 pan ea 
és Vv 9 260-0 6 248-33 
26 to 45 years 10 266°5 22 253°18 
Over 45 years 8 | 260-63 6| 267°5 
BITROCHANTERIC DIAMETER. P. 161, No. 42. 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean. S.D Mean. 





Under 26 years : 
Group I 
a II 
oo ae 
id IV 
Vv 


26 to 45 years 
Over 45 years 


- 
CODON RK ON 
N 
a 
oO 
N 
o 











I 155°0 
I 1750 
3 | 195°0 
6| 261-67 
22 264-09 
6 | 270-83 














EXTERNAL CONJUGATE DIAMETER OF PELVIS. P. 161, No. 43. 





Age Group. 


Males. 


Females. 





S.E. of 


No.| Mean. S.D. 


S.E. o 
Mean. 





Under 26 years: 
Group I 
on II 
oo 
” IV 
Vv 


26 to 45 years 
Over 45 years 


102°5 
126-67 
125°0 
168+ 57 
171-67 
176-0 
180-00 


eoon » On 




















I 100-0 
I 120-0 
3 133°33 
6 167°5 
21 174°05 
6} 179°17 
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HEAD LENGTH. P. 180, No. 1. 
















































































Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean S.D. Mean. || No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 6 175°33 I 163°0 
os II 15 180-74 8 180-12 
~~ a 6 183-17 4 180-0 
ic ae 28 185°74 5-86 H1°1r || 12 181-25 
sc 2 85 | 193°30 6-48 | +070 || 35 | 181-79 | 5-64 40°95 
26 to 45 years 95 | 195°60 5°77 | +0°59 || 67 | 18566] 5:90 40°72 
Over 45 years 87 194°74 6-67 +0:72 || 29 184-07 6°27 +1°16 
HEAD BREADTH. P. 182, No. 3. 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 6 127°17 I 126-0 
‘a II 15 129°53 8 127°5 
o maa 6 128-17 4 129°5 
oo ae 28 133°74 5°62 +1:-06 || 12 129°17 
ai 87 | 139°54 5°42 | +0°58 || 35 | 133°72 | 4°64 +0-78 
26 to 45 years 90 140°05 5°56 +0°59 || 67 134°72 4°33 +0°53 
Over 45 years 87 141-72 5°58 +0-60 || 29 137°09 4°81 Fo-89 
HEAD HEIGHT, “‘ MAN,” 1929. No. 52. 
| 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. . 
S.E. of || S.E. of 
No.; Mean S.D. Mean. || No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
| 
| 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 6 124°33 I I21I-o 
~ II 15 128-07 8 129°25 
. 6 130°0 4 126°25 
x“ oe 28 129°74 5°47 +1-03 |} 12 130°58 
era. 87 | 130-07 6°39 | +0-69 || 34 | 122-21 | 7°83 41°34 
26 to 45 years 94 129°65 8-15 +0-84 || 66 124°39 6-61 +0-81 
Over 45 years 87 | 128-53 8-29 +0:89 120°29 +2:°09 
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GNATHION-TRICHION HEIGHT. P. 186, No. 17. 














































































































Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D Mean. ||No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
| 
Under 26 years: | 
Group I 6| 147°5 1 | 138-0 
a II 15 | 149-0 8 148-0 
<3: Sa 6 | 157°33 4| 166-0 
og 28 | 164°09 12°65 +2°39 || 12 160-08 
ee Vv 87 181-60 9°69 +1-°04 || 35 164°65 4°57 40°77 
26 to 45 years 94 | 189-06 10-70 +1-10 || 67 163-98 8-93 +1-°09 
Over 45 years 82 191-16 9°72 41-07 || 29 165-69 | 11°33 +2:10 
| 
GNATHION-NASION HEIGHT. P. 187, No. 18 
Males. | Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. | No.| Mean. $.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 6 85-33 | I 80-0 
ae 15 | 90°67 8 | 90°75 
» Ill 6 90°33 4 93°75 
‘ IV 28 100-52 7°65 +1°45 || 12 97°33 
a Vv 87 111-98 | 6-66 +0:71 || 35 103°48 6-o1 +1-02 
26 to 45 years - | 95 | 113°96 | 6-22 +064 || 67 | 102-98 | 5:76 +0:°70 
Over 45 years - | 87 114°55 | 7°56 +0-81 1 29 | 103°85 8-82 41-64 
GNATHION-STOMION HEIGHT. P. 189, No. 28a. 
| Males. Females. 
1} 
Age Group. Ss l a 7. eee | 
SE. of |} | S.E. of 
|No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean. | S.D. Mean. 
FA | m= 
ia eee 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 2 35°0 | 2 38-0 
ne II 6 38-83 ie 43°0° 
2. an 2| 38-0 | 3| 42°67 | 
i ae 7\ 45°71 | }—}| — | 
a 9} 45°59 | | 3 | 48-67 | 
26 to 45 years 9 50°89 | |) 18 | 43°09 | 
Over 45 years 6| 45°50 | 5 | 43°6 | 
| }} 
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TaBLe VIII.—Continued. 
MINIMUM FRONTAL BREADTH. P. 182, No. 4. 




































































Males. Females. 
Age Group. ioe Sm 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. ean. ||No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years : 
Group I . | 6 94°83 foie 95°0 

» 15 96°33 8 97°62 

» v 99°5 4 98-0 

he IV 28 101-38 4°85 +0-92 || 12 96-67 

ie ¥ 87 | 104765 | 5°57 40-60 || 35 | 100-84 | 4:22 40°71 

26 to 45 years 95 104°06 5°13 +0-53 || 67 100-16 5°60 +0-68 
Over 45 years 87 104°58 | 5°50 +0°59 || 29 100-50 | 3:90 40-72 
MAXIMUM BIZYGOMATIC BREADTH. P. 183, No. 6 
Males. | Females. 

Age Group. ae 5 Sees eee os * ’ 
Se | | SE. of || | | | SB. of 
|No.| Mean. s.D | Mean No.| Mean. | S.D. | Mean. 
Se | |__| | 
4 | ei | | 

Under 26 years : | | 
Group I - | 6| r09-0 | || £ | 107-0 
‘a II | 15 | 12°67 | |} 8 | x12°87 | 
Ill | @ | 22g+t7 | 3 | 117-0 | 
IV | 28 | 124°88 6-15 | +1°16 |} 12 | r2r-25 
re ee, J | 87 | 137759 | 5°31 | 0°57 | 35 | 128-06) 4:70) +40-79 
26 to 45 years - | 95 | 139°38 | 4°75 | +0°49 | 67 | 128-28 | 3-93}  +0-48 
Over 45 years - | 87 | 141°54 | 4°83 | +0°52 i 29 131°62 | 5°52 | +1:03 
MAXIMUM BIGONIAC BREADTH. P. 183, No. 8. 
Males ! Females. 
ennai inti ai lag eee ei sent 
Age Group. | i} j 
| | | S.E. of || | | SE. of 
No.| Mean S.D. | Mean | No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
| | | a Sees 
| ae 
Under 26 years : | } 
Group I 6 | 79:0 | g7 ages | | 
é II 15 | 84:0 | 8| 80-5 | 
II 6 85°5 | 3 | 87-0 
IV 28 | 1:88 | 5°06 | +0:96 | 12 | 88-5 | 
r Vv 87 | 98-76 | 5-78 | zov62 || 35 | 92°24 | 3°34 | +0°56 
26 to 45 years 95 | 102°61 6-01 | +062 || 67 93°24 | 5°16} +0:°63 
Over 45 years 87 | 102+12 | 6-00 | +0:64 || 29 | 94:00 | 6°74 | +1°24 
| 
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TaBLe VIII.—Continued. 
MAXIMUM INTERORBITAL BREADTH. P. 184, No. 10 (1). 
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Males. Females. 
Age Group. ney 
S.E. of S.E. o' 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.; Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 6 84°33 I 83-0 
re II 15 86-6 8 91-87 
» 6 89-83 4 87°5 
~~ 28 93°45 | 5°63 +1°06 || 12 QI°17 
PF Vv 87 | 103-84] 8-14 +0-°87 || 35 97°51 6-28 +1:06 
26 to 45 years 95 | 103°74 | 8:15 40-84 || 67 99°57 | 7°75 +0°95 
Over 45 years 87 106-78 | 7°55 +0-81 || 29 100-76 | 6°47 +1°20 
MAXIMUM INTERCANTHAL BREADTH. P. 184, No. tro. 
: Ri 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. | es Oe 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 6 | 79:0 I v1 ied 
pe II 15 81-8 8 84°25 
oo 28 88-16 4°53 +0-86 || 12 86-17 
ie 87 | 93°49 4°25 +0°46 || 35 | 88-89 3°60 +0-61 
26 to 45 years 95 | 91°68 | 4°46 0°46 || 66 | 85-72 4°19 40°52 
Over 45 years 86 | 91°87 4°79 +0°52 || 29 | 86-41 4°60 +0°85 
MINIMUM INTERCANTHAL BREADTH. P. 184, No. 9 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
: S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 6| 28°67 I 28-0 
os II 15 30°27 8 31°62 
a III 6 32°67 4 31-0 
ca IV 28 32-91 2-28 +0-43 || 12 32°5 
- Vv 87 | 33°69 2°84 40°30 || 35 | 32°92 2°15 +0: 36 
26 to 45 years 95 | 34°32 3°19 +0°33 || 66 | 33°22 2°46 0°30 
Over 45 years 86 | 35°36 3°54 +0°38 || 29 | 35°05 3°28 +0-61 
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TaBLeE VIII.—Continued. 
BIORBITAL NASAL ARC. P. 184, No. 10 (2). 

















Age Group. | | 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean. | S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: | 
Group I ‘6 5 93°2 I 96-0 
‘sé II oe | 88 100°8 | 7 107°28 
— sf 6 | 103°83 4 | 103°75 
io. ae o. | 108-30 | 7°76 +1°47 || 12 105°92 
& Vv -- | 86] 118-87 | 5°84 +0-63 || 35 111-98 | 4-66 +0°79 
26 to 45 years .. | 94 118-34 7°59 +0-78 || 67 111-66 5°38 +0-66 
Over 45 years oo | oF 120°55 3°31 +0°35 || 27 I112°51 4°86 +0-99 





























NOSE LENGTH. P. 189, No. 23. 












































Males. Females. 
Age Group. ee l l =. 
| S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. | S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 1 
Group I ee 6 | 30-0  # 26-0 
i II .- | 15 | 32°13 8 | 32:12 
a -- | 6] 33°5 | 4| 31°25 
és: an - | 28 36°88 3°43 +0°65 || 12 37°33 
NER : -- | 87 | 45°24 4°58 +0°49 || 35 | 40°98 4°38 +0°74 
26 to 45 years .. | 95 | 47°26 5°56 +0°57 || 66 | 43°40 4°75 +0°58 
Over 45 years -- | 86) 49°91 5°62 +0°61 || 29 | 44°50 4°24 +0-76 
NOSE HEIGHT. P. 188, No. 21. 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean s.D Mean. ||No.| Mean $.D Mean 
Under 26 years: 
Group I re 6| 33°67 1 | 31-0 
a -- | 15 | 35°93 8 | 36°5 
o.. a x 6| 37°17 4 37°25 
io ae ‘saa 41°95 3°78 +0°71 || 12 41°42 
ae. -- | 87] 47°92 4°54 +0°49 || 35 | 44°78 3°95 +0-67 
26 to 45 years .- | 95 | 49°47 4°72 0°48 || 66 | 45°71 4°01 +0°49 
Over 45 years va oe 51°29 4°7 40°51 || 29 46°64 4°04 +:°075 
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TaBLe VIII.—Continued. 
NOSE BREADTH. P. 185, No. 13. 



























































| 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D Mean. ||No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group - | 6} 32-67 i} 2 30-0 
pa | 15 | 35°6 8 | 35-12 
» Il | © | 38-17 4| 34°75 
sa -. | 28 | 40-81 3°96 +0°75 || 12 38°58 
ie Vv - | 87 | 45°96 2°70 0°29 || 35 | 40°81 2°70 +0°46 
26 to 45 years .. | 95 | 48-39 | 3-37 | 40-35 || 66| 41-80 | 3-02| 0-37 
Over 45 years - | 86 | 49°95 | 4°53 | +£0°49 || 29 | 44°23 | 3:10 | 0-58 
| | | pil s eee 35: 
NOSE PROMINENCE. P. 188, No. 22. 
— —— a ne o cenisiaans 
| Males. Females 
Age Group. ib Shs, GRE St. ea Bee Me 
| | S.E. of || SE. of 
| No. Mean. | S.D. | Mean. | No. | Mean. S.D. _ Mean. 
Be ae | 
Under 26 years: | | I 
Group I 2| 6-0 | i 2 mo | 
> a 6| 15°17 | | zi rg-o | 
Ill )} 2| 1§°5 || 3 | 16-67 
IV | 7 | 18-28 3 | 16-67 | 
Pa Vv | 9} 19°56 | 3 17°67 | 
26 to 45 years {Ir | 20°55 | ee} 19°87 | | 
Over 45 years 8 21°38 | | 5 | 17°6 
i | | } 
MOUTH BREADTH. P. 185, No. 14. 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. : ie es meee: airy pets 
| SE. of || | | S.E. of 
No.| Mean. , S.D. | Mean. ||No.| Mean. | S.D. | Mean. 
| } | 
SS) ae oe eee a emes Se 
rue } | | 
Under 26 years: 1 
Group I 6; 45°67 | 1] 43°0 
a. ae 5 | 47°38 | || 8| 47°37 
io) ae 6; 50°33 | || 41 48°75 
oe | 28) 55°34 | 4°14 | +0°78 | 12 | 52°25 
ae, | 87 | 0-16 | 3°89 | +o-42 || 35 | 55°84 3°56 +0-60 
26 to 45 years 195 | 62°95 4°25 +0°44 || 67 | 58°82 | 4:40 +0°54 
Over 45 years | 86 | 64°43 | 4°98 | +0°54 || 28 | 59-02 4°82 +0-91 
| 
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BILABIAL HEIGHT. P. 189, No. 25. 



















































































Males. Females. 
Age Group. et pe Sing garnet 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. || No.| Mean S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 6 16-0 | I 13°0 
- II 15 16°67 | 8 16°25 
» 6 15°17 4 19°5 
io. = 27 18-91 3°23 +062 || 12 17°17 
i Vv 71 18-43 3°50 +0°42 || 26| 18-49 3°45 +0-68 
26 to 45 years 78 | 16°63 4°32 0°49 || 53 | 15°99 3°40 0°47 
Over 45 years 65 | 15°05 4°14 +0°51 || 18 | 14°83 
EAR LENGTH. P. 190, No. 29. 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. ayia z 
S.E. of S.E. of 
No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. || No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
—| | * 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 6 | 53°17 1| go-0 | 
. = 15 | 54°67 8 | 54:87 
» I 6} 55°83 4} 56°25 
oo = 28 | 58-20 4°36 +0°82 || 12 | 59°25 
A.) 87 | 67-68 3°43 +0°37 || 35 | 59°18 3° +0-58 
26 to 45 years 95 | 65°41 4°43 +0°45 || 67 | 61-80 4°50 +0°55 
Over 45 years 87 | 69-63 5°21 +0°56 || 29 | 65-74 5°1 +0-96 
EAR BREADTH. P. 190, No. 30. 
Males. Females 
Age Group. dead’ ©. grad S7o ert’ baixiE? =y 
S.E. o S.E. of 
No.| Mean S.D. Mean. ||No.| Mean. S.D. Mean. 
Under 26 years : 
Group I 6 | 30°5 1 31°o 
» I 15 | 32°53 8 | 31°37 
» Ul 6 | 33°33 4| 32°25 
bs ee 28 | 33:09 1°88 40°36 || 12 | 32:25 
om: 87 | 34°46 2°10 40°23 || 35 | 32°35 2°10 +0°35 
26 to 45 years 95 35°30 2:98 40°31 || 67 32°68 2°46 +0°30 
45 years 87 | 36°94 2°78 0°30 || 29 | 33°43 2°57 0-48 
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TaBLe VIII.—Continued. 
WEIGHT. P. 170, No. 71. 






































Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
S.E. of || S.E. of 
No.| Mean S.D Mean. ||No.| Mean S.D Mean 
Under 26 years: 
Group I aa 6 34°67 I 27°5 
(15°47) (12-47) 
II +» | 10 | 44°6 6| 48-0 
(20-23) (21-77) 
Ill -- | 4 49°5 4| 49°75 
(22°45) (22-59) 
IV ++ | 14) 74°0 5 | 69:8 
(33°56) (31-20) 
Vv oo | 118-13 15°13 42°49 || 7 91°57 
(53°58) (41°55) | 
26 to 45 years oo | 29.4... 2agere 13°09 +2:+52 || 21 95°81 13°20 +2:°88 
(56-79) (43°36) 
Over 45 years +» | 26 | 4116-09 | 14°15 | +2°77|| 7 | 86-86 
| (56-66) | | (39°42) | 





Values in parentheses indicate kilogrammes. 


In reviewing the above Table VIII, it will be noticed that in 
more than half the observations made the measurements of the 
females in groups II and III are greater than those of the corres- 
ponding males. It is admitted that the number of subjects in each 
group is small and the differences are not marked, so no definite 
conclusions can be reached. It may be, however, that up to about 
the age of eleven, the females develop more rapidly ; or that the 
corresponding males in this study were below normal development— 
it was remarked on the field that some of the boys appeared to be 
somewhat under-developed. In many of the limb measurements 
the Group V females have larger values than those in the next age 
group of females (26 to 45 years). This may be an indication of 
early maturity, or of the absence of the effects of carrying burdens 
and children, since many of these younger women were unmarried. 
In many instances the Group V female measurements were the 
highest for the sex. The males, on the other hand, showed a steady 
increase in all measurements up to the 25 to 46 years group, and 
after this, as with the adult femaies, many of the limb and trunk 
measurements decreased. 
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Among those particular measurements that showed an increase 
in the over 45 years group, compared with the preceding group, 
were : 

Males and females : 

Maximum bizygomatic breadth. 
Nose breadth and length. 
Ear length. 
1 Males only : 
Mouth breadth. 
Maximum interorbital breadth. 
Nose length. 
Nose height. 

Females only : 

The four pelvic measurements. 

Head breadth. 

Biorbito-nasal arc. 

Maximum circumference of abdomen. 
Maximum circumference of thigh. 
Minimum circumference of thigh. 

It will be seen that these chiefly consist of the head, female 
pelvic, and female thigh measurements. The only measurements 
which are greater in the females than the males are those of the 
bicristal and bitrochanteric diameters of the “‘ over 45 years’ groups. 

The Central Australian aborigine is, according to Martin’s 
classification, of medium stature (1600-1699 m.m.). The average 
value for the females is about 120 m.m. less. 

TaBLe IX. 
25 Indices. 


Taken from values of the means in Table VIII. 
For numbers of subjects and grouping, see Tables VII and VIII. 


¥ 
| HEAD INDICES. 














oe : Height, Vertex or 
Fe nin gh mew = Length-Height Index. 
ae Se Height of Head 
Peco 
ee se | —h— lhc Leh 
Under 26 years: 
Group I .. es 72°5 77°3 7i-t 74°22 
‘s ae i 71°67 70°36 70°87 71°78 
i .. + | 69°95 71°95 70°96 70°19 
ae ++ | 72:0 71°24 69:84 71°75 
a 64 ++ | 72:2 73°56 67°59 67°23 
26 to 45 years eet 71-6 72°59 66-4 67-32 
Over 45 years .. oe _72°79 Se 74°49 | 65°95 65°34 
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TaBLe 1X.—Continned. 





Breadth-Height or 
Transverse Height Index. 
Height of Head, 
Maximum Breadth. 


Mandibulo-Jugal Index. 
Maximum Bigoniac Breadth, 
Maximum Bizygomatic Breadth. 























Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Under 26 mn: 

Group I 97°81 96-0 72°45 79°43 

| 98-97 101*4 74°58 71°3 

» UW 10I°5 97°55 74°3 74°4 

» iV 96-96 10-12 73°5 73°° 

v 93°2 91°45 71°72 72°90 

26 to 45 years 92°57 92°32 73°63 72°7 
Over 45 years 90°67 87°71 72°15 71°39 

Fronto-Jugal Index. Facial Index. 


Minimum Frontal Breadth, 


| Maximum Byzigomatic Breadth. 


Gnathion-Trichion Height, 
Maximum Bizygomatic Breadth. 


























Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Under 26 years 

Group I 87-0 88-75 135°4 129-0 

7h II 85-58 86°5 132°2 131°! 

ao: ae 86°44 83°73 136°7 141°8 

a 81-13 79°66 131°4 132-0 

‘i Vv 76-08 78°71 132-0 128-5 

26 to 45 years 74°62 78-09 135°85 127°8 
Over 45 years 73°88 76-36 135°2 125°94 
Nasal Breadth Index. Nasal Elevation Index. 

Nasal Breadth, Nose Prominence, 

Nasal Height. Nose Breadth. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Under 26 years 

Group I 97°0 96°75 49°0 43°3 
os II 99°1 96-2 42°6 42°71 
» Ul 102°7 93°3 40°6 47°99 

» IV 97°3 93°! 44°79 43°11 

” Vv 95°9 gi’! 42°5 43°32 

26 to 45 years 97°8 gI 42°45 41°8 

Over 45 years 97°4 94 42°82 39°8 
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Ear Index. 
Ear Breadth, 
Ear Length. 
Male. Female. 
| Under 26 years: 
Group I : 57°39 62-0 
» Hl 59°49 57°16 
a? Sl 59°7 57°3 
a: ae 56°85 54°4 
re Vv 50°9 54°67 
26 to 45 years 54°0 52°84 
Over 45 years 53°° 50°84 








Leg Girth Index. 
Minimum Circumference of Leg. 
Maximum Circumference of Calf. 














Male. Female. 
Under 26 years: 

Group I 69-6 73°4 
+ II 70-6 q1°7 

wo 71°25 69-98 
ws ee 7o°1 70°3 

” Vv os 62-8 66-02 

26 to 45 years .. 62-88 64°65 
Over 45 years 63-8 65°5 





TRUNK INDICES. 





Thoracic Index. 
Transverse Diameter of Chest. 
Antero-Posterior Diameter of 





Cristospinal Index. 
Bispinal Diameter, 
Bicristal Diameter. 








Chest. 
r 
Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Under 26 years : 
Group I .. ‘i 130°8 140°9 93°8 96°65 
on .6—hcUaoe a 132°5 152°3 91°3 94°1 
is ieee at 129°95 131°8 89-2 89-3 
es ee ~ 138°1 — 89°4 — 
a ae? a 109°5 153°2 87-6 84-6 
26 to 45 years.. ‘ie 100°§ 136°3 87-6 86-3 
Over 45 years .. oa 122°! 126:2 91°35 86-6 
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TaBLe I1X.—Continued. 
STATURE INDICES. 











Trunk Length= 
Sitting Height. Suprasternal Notch — 
Stature. Pubis Stature. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 53°1 53°0 28-65 28-1 
ne II 50°9 50°7 26°14 29°15 
oo a 50°6 49°86 26°87 27°75 
» IV 48°7 48-9 28°35 27°88 
‘il ee 49°0 49°3 28-64 29°8 
26 to 45 years.. 48°9 48-7 28-2 28-4 
Over 45 years .. 48°7 48°4 28°45 27°49 











LIMB INDICES. 





Brachial Index. 
Lower Arm Length (Projection), 
Upper Arm Length (Projection). 


Forear:n-Hand Index. 
Hand Length (Projection). 
Lower Arm Length (Projection). 


























Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I . 84°51 IOI‘I5 68-67 62-7 
ac: 78°9 79°5 77°3 74°5 
rae: | 77°58 72°5 76-1 86-1 
» IV 81-53 78°55 73°65 74°9 
ti. ile 77°5 78°7 70°6 72°75 
26 to 45 years.. 717°4 77°8 70°8 72°16 
Over 45 years... 77°2 73°16 71:6 76:8 
Hand Index. Tibio-Femoral Index. 
Hand Breadth, Lower Leg Length (Projection), 
Hand Length. Thigh Length (Projection). 
] 
Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 46°25 40°5 83-2 88-0 
a i 43°3 45°8 87-1 89°65 
<2 44°5 43°52 88-0 85-65 
ja, 44°05 41°96 84°5 86-9 
‘ie Oe ied 45°5 42°28 89-6 88-1 
26 to 45 years.. 45°8 43°4 89:1 89°7 
Over 45 years .. 45°9 43°88 89°3 89-6 
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Limb Index. 


Upper Arm 


and Lower Arm 


Length (Projection), 


Thigh and Lower Leg Length 


Lower Limb Girth Index. 
Maximum Circumference of Calf, 
Maximum Circumference of 
































(Projection). Thigh. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I 707 74°9 61-4 57°3 
= II 69:1 68-2 61-0 60-9 
» ii 67°6 65°4 63°3 59°65 
an IV 67°2 66-9 60-85 55°8 
i. » iene 69°05 68-3 61-61 54°87 
26 to 45 years.. 68-8 68-46 63°4 50°44 
Over 45 years .. 68-9 68-25 62°4 52°4 
Upper Arm and Lower Arm Thigh and Lower Leg 
Length (Projection). Length (Projection). 
Stature. Stature. 
| 
Male. | Female. Male. Female. 
Under 26 years : 
Group I 34°5 | 36°35 47°4 48°55 
oo 33°75 33°75 48-8 49°48 
» iu 33°45 | 33°46 49°5 51-2 
» IV $5°5 | 34°35 52°18 51°34 
ay. je 35°35 35°04 51:2 51°3 
26 to 45 years.. 35°35 34°7 51°32 50°71 
Over 45 years .. 35°4 | 34°54 51°2 50-61 











Biacromial Breadth 


Bicristal Breadth 








Stature. Stature. 
) CSS SINS SP ak FOES 
Male. | Female Male. Female. 
| 
Under 26 years: | 
Group I 21°25 21°48 15°85 15°5 
ote 20°69 20°6 14°88 14°24 
os 19°69 20°24 14°98 14°58 
» ae 20°03 20°2 15°22 —_ 
. . Loe 21°17 20°42 15°56 15°81 
26 to 45 years.. 21°33 20°19 15°8 16-22 
Over 45 years... 21-15 19°98 15°58 17°2 
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Taste 1X.—Continued. 


MANOUVRIER PROPORTIONAL INDEX. 














Male. Female. 
Under 26 years: 
Group I ‘< id e ae Ti ot is 88-16 88-74 
Ae II ya Ry + sid ve: $N ‘a 96°25 97°2 
Ill os ca a ries at si i 97°57 100-6 
See Bs Jae rs sh dhs Ss 105°3 104°7 
Pe Vv 4 Me as = ae a 103°9 102-7 
26 to 45 years ds +s as Ric <* we 104°3 105°5 
Over 45 years .. she es si a a A 105°4 106°7 





The thanks of the authors are due to Mr. E. A. Cornish, of 
the Waite Institute, Adelaide, for his assistance in the statistical 
analyses ; and to Mr. John Tillett for preparation of the map. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper are recorded the results of observations on the 
physical anthropometry of the natives of a number of Central 
Australian tribes. 


A total of 480 full-blooded aborigines were examined. 
The main findings may be briefly summarised as follows : 
The Central Australian aborigine is dolichocephalic, or long- 


headed ; hypsicephalic and acrocephalic, or high-headed ; chemer- 
rhinic, or broad-nosed. 


His upper limb is slightly short compared with his lower limb 
and stature ; his forearm is long compared with his upper arm, when 
the same relationships in a European are considered ; his lower leg 
is long compared with his thigh or with his stature. 


Compared with European standards (Martin) his thigh and 
jower limb are thin, his trunk is short, and his shoulders and pelvis 
are narrow. : 
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Brief consideration is given to the problem of physical 
homogeneity of the groups concerned. 


(To be continued.) 


T. D. CAMPBELL 
J. H. Gray 
C. J. Hackett 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The next meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science will take place in Auckland next January. Several anthrop- 
ologists have already signified that they intend to be present, and a number of 
interesting papers are promised. 

Mr. W. E. H. Stanner and Miss Phyllis Kaberry both sailed for London in August. 
They hope to work at the School of Economics with Professor Malinowski and 
Dr. Firth. 

Mr. Pierre Ledoux, of Harvard University and the American Museum of Natural 
History, having completed his work with the natives of Kaup on the New Guinea 
coast near the mouth of the Sepik River, has returned to America. 

Mr. John W. M. Whiting and Mr. Stephen W. Reed, of Yale University, passed 
through Sydney in August. They propose to spend about a year in a village on the 
Sepik River in the neighbourhood of Ambunti. 

Miss Beatrice Blackwood writes to say that she is at present on the Watut 
goldfield, near Otibanda, in central New Guinea. She hopes to work with one of the 
neighbouring Kukukuku tribes. 

Mr. Bernard Mishkin, of Columbia University, will arrive in Sydney early in 
September en route for the Wapi district, inland from Aitape, New Guinea. 

Mr. J. A. Todd has returned to Sydney and is writing up his field material in 
the Department of Anthropology. 

Miss Camilla H. Wedgwood has been appointed honorary lecturer in anthropology 
in the University of Sydney. 

Professor Elkin and the other Australian delegates to the Honolulu Congress 
are expected to arrive back early in September. 


REVIEWS 


Coral Gardens and their Magic. By Bronislaw Malinowski. Two volumes, pp. 
xxxv-+500 and xxxii+350, with plates. George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
London, 1935. English price, £2 2s. 

To an economic historian the great merit of this book lies in the contribution 
it makes to the rapidly growing store of knowledge about what is loosely called 
“ primitive economics.” One begins very quickly to question the aptness of this 
phrase when one gets to know and understand the Trobriand Islanders, of whose 
methods of tilling the soil this book offers an exhaustive study. It is true that their 
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economic system is primitive in the sense that it lacks the complexities of machine 
production, and of the more advanced methods of exchange. But the principles 
they apply, and the methods they adopt, are shown by Professor Malinowski to be 
eminently fitted to their environment and tribal structure. In this sense, there is 
nothing primitive about them. 

The economy is essentially agricultural, for ‘“ the Trobriander is above all a 
cultivator, not only by opportunity and need, but also by passion and his traditional 
system of values.”’ It is true that nowadays a surplus is produced for export to 
New Guinea; but this is due to the influence of Europeans and is more or less 
incidental to the organization of the economy. Because of the passion for gardening 
which is part of the Trobriander’s make-up a surplus was also produced in earlier 
times. But fundamentally the system has been evolved by a self-sufficing people ; 
and it would be difficult to imagine one more suited to its purpose. In every self- 
sufficing economy, human activity is very largely controlled by custom and tradition. 
For example the following extracts, with minor modifications, might well fit a 
medieval English manor. ‘“‘ Gardening is associated with an extremely complicated 
and important body of magic, which, in turn has its mythology, traditional charters 
and privileges . . . When we come to the distribution of plots for cultivation, we 
shall see that a complex system of privileges and claims and duties is involved, 
accompanied by semi-ceremonial transactions which the natives by no means treat 
as trivial or irrelevant . . . Again, the sociology of garden-making is intricate. The 
parts played by the chief or headman of the community, by the official garden 
magician, by the owners of the soil, by those who lease garden plots, by those who 
benefit from the harvest, dovetail and intertwine into a complex economic and social 
network which constitutes the land-tenure of these natives.” 

Thus the economic historian is provided with material which drives another nail 
into the coffin of ‘“‘ home economics.” For the life of the Trobrianders is certainly 
not an illustration of a people living in any primitive “ agricultural stage.” Rather 
they take pride, not only in the products of their gardens, but in the “ zsthetics of 
gardening.” Their gardens are clean, tidy and well fenced, and show evidence of a 
great deal of work whose object is pure ornamentation. Those of us who took our 
first steps in economic anthropology with the help of Hildebrand or Lewis Morgan 
or even of Biicher gained quite a different impression of people living in the so-called 
agricultural or hunting-agricultural stage. If the work of Firth, of Thurnwald, 
and, above all, of Malinowski, does nothing else, it will at least have removed once 
and for all what was, perhaps, the most serious historical and economic misconception 
against which these studies have had to struggle. 

But they have done much more than this; and Professor Malinowski’s new 
book must rank high as a scientific analysis of economic life. Particularly in the 
first volume he has provided us with a masterly treatment of all the ramifications 
of economic life in a group of sub-tropical islands. He has brought together material 
which is of interest and value to economists and historians, and must be of 
fundamental importance to students to anthropology. The three parts of the first 
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volume cover first, the question of tribal economics and the social organization of 
the Trobrianders ; secondly, a detailed account of the gardening, with discussions 
of such questions as the preparation of the soil, the planting of the seed, the importance 
of magic and of customary law, andsoon. Not the least interesting and instructive 
section here is an account of what Professor Malinowski calls the ‘“‘ Method of Field 
Work and the Invisible Facts of Native Law and Economics,” in which, inter alia, we 
are given an account of land tenure, and of the rights and duties of the different 
classes of society, from the chief or headman to the actual gardener and his female 
relations. Part III contains a collection of documents and appendices illustrating 
passages in the text and amplifying them where necessary. 

Volume II is to some extent beyond the scope of the reviewer, for it deals with 
language in its relation to all phases of culture. It is in many ways a supplement to 
Volume I, which is complete in itself. The “ Ethnographic Theory of Language ”’ 
which Professor Malinowski expounds in Part IV should be an object lesson to 
students working in the field, for he is careful always to test the validity of his 
conclusions, and to explain how he came to evolve them. 

The work is beautifully produced, profusely illustrated and adequately indexed. 
It must find a place on the shelves of all students of anthropology, and should be 
available to all students of history and economics, for it is a textbook not only for 
anthropology but, in some degree, for all the social sciences. 


R. B. MapGwick 


Both Sides of Buka Passage. By Beatrice Blackwood. Pp. xxiv+624, with 
diagrams and 80 plates. Oxford University Press. English price, £1 15s. 


This book contains the bulk of the material collected by Miss Blackwood during 
her expedition in 1929 and 1930 to Buka and northern Bougainville, the two islands 
of the Solomon group included within the boundaries of the Territory of New Guinea. 
She was a year in the field, dividing her time between Petats, off the coast of Buka, 
and Kurtatchi village in Bougainville. 

The natives of this area have the same type of social organization as is found in 
the Solomons further south, in Ysabel, Florida and northern Guadalcanal. They 
are divided into a series of named non-local matrilineal clans and live in hamlets 
which are grouped into villages. The inhabitants of a hamlet form a sub-clan, since 
they claim to be related to one another through females. Miss Blackwood, however, 
prefers to use the term lineage rather than sub-clan. The important difference 
between these folk and those further south is that the position of headman in each 
village depends upon claims of blood, a man being succeeded at death by his younger 
brother or elder sister’s son. Further south headmanship depends upon merit alone. 

After a description of the social organization as a whole Miss Blackwood discusses 
the kinship system, though in a rather formal way. One could have wished for more 
information about the growth of kinship ideas during life history of the individual. 
Her sex would have been an advantage in dealing with women and young children. 
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The account, nevertheless, is given in considerable detail. It is of interest to note 
that first marriages are almost invariably arranged during childhood. These are 
frequently unhappy, and many couples are ultimately divorced. Each partner is 
then free to select a mate of his or her own choice, and as a result second marriages 
are much more lasting. 

Pregnancy and childbirth are next dealt with. In this chapter there is a very 
full account of a birth which Miss Blackwood actually witnessed. So far as the 
reviewer is aware this is the first to be published by any trained field worker. Then 
follow in turn initiation rités for boys and first menstruation rites for girls. Those 
which were actually seen are vividly described, but further information is necessary 
before they can be completely understood. Sociological details in particular are 
lacking—the part played by each relative, for example, and who precisely provided 
the various contributions for the many feasts. A few general remarks are made 
about the demeanour of the participants in the rites, but apparently they were not 
questioned—or if they were, then their statements are not recorded. In fact more 
native statements throughout the book would have increased its value. 

Other chapter headings include Diet and Meals, the Food Quest, Useful and 
Esthetic Arts, Medicine and Magic, Ghosts and Spirits, and Dreams. The 
technological processes employed by the natives are fully described, and of great 
interest also is the description of native foods and their vitamin content. Altogether 
the book is a sound contribution to our knowledge of native peoples as a whole, and 
those of New Guinea in particular. If Miss Blackwood collects as much material 
on her present expedition she will do very well indeed. 


H. Ian HoGsBIn 


The Phantom Paradise. By J.H. Niau. Pp. 189. Angus & Robertson Ltd., Sydney. 
Price, 7/6. 

This is a very interesting story, written by one whose father was an actor in it, 
of the attempted foundation of an empire with its headquarters at Port Breton, 
New Ireland. The plan was conceived by the Marquis de Rays, who succeeded in 
raising a very large amount of money by able propaganda, and in enticing some 
hundreds of people from France and Italy to come out to the settlement. The spot 
chosen was an impossible one. Cultivation could not succeed on it. Sickness and 
starvation fcll to the lot of almost all who went out, and many died. One almost 
gains the impression that if all had died the Marquis would have been all the better 
pleased, as dead men can bring no complaints. He did not visit the scene and 
apparently he had instructed his representatives not to shift the colony to another 
site. However, information did eventually leak out in France, and a carefully 
prepared prosecution resulted in a term of imprisonment for the Marquis. Most 
of the survivors found refuge and a future in Australia. New Italy on the Richmond 
River, New South Wales, was an unsuccessful attempt on the part of one group to 
establish themselves. 
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The book is a well-written account showing the depths which can be reached by 
human perfidy and the facility with which imposition can be worked on men and 
women if there be any possibility of gaining ease and a fortune quickly. 

Phantom Paradise, however, does not contribute anything to our knowledge 
of the natives of New Ireland. 

A. P. ELKIN 


ERRATUM 


Oceania, Volume VI, Number 4, page 423, third line from bottom: Insert “ not ” 
between “ was” and “ very.”” The line should then read: ‘‘ though this act 


was not very graciously received by her husband.” 
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